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A creat deal has from time to time been 
said, sung, and written about birds, and any 
quantity of quills, plucked from the wings of 
Hravey knows how many geese, have been 
worn out in this prolific theme. In spite of 
that, however, we shall attempt another flight. 

Another flight most naturally brings us to 
another story, and, for getting up stares, com- 
it mend us to the Own. The owl! most sedate 

' of birds, emblem of wisdom, solemn Solomon ! 
4 In all other languages than ours, his name is 
most respectable, and in some even beauti- 
ful. Nothing could be more charming, for 
instance, than his classic cognomen, wlula. 
But owl ! — what kind of a term is that with 
which to designate a dignified and respectable bird? Even that name was 
intended probably for ‘ howl,’ but the indignant Cockney who first ’eard 
"im ’oot, left off the H, although himself somewhat ex-asperated. No 
bird is so belied as is the owl. Most people consider his wisdom an 
assumption and his solemnity a sham, and some even look upon him as 
an out-and-out fool. Poets have painted him a moping misanthrope, 
sitting up in some old tower, towering up in some old city, or else, her- 
mit-like, hiding himself away far from the busy haunts of men in some 
wild wood. Let us say rather he is a retiring individual, who has an 
eye for the picturesque, and is a lover of the rural. He is both noble 
and devotional — a night bird and a bird of prey. His food, like poor 
Tom’s, is ‘rats and mice, and such small deer,’ varying his regular 
habits with an occasional ‘ bat.’ You may catch him napping in the 
day-time, when he is simple, sleepy, and almost stupid ; but when de- 
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clining day gives place to dusk, then he has his eyes about him, and is 
wide awake. Then it is that he flies forth to forage for his food, or to 
make astronomical and other observations, such as ‘ too-whit, too-whoo,’ 
and, rejoicing in the clearness of his vision, 


——‘ Wirn obscure wing, 
Scouts far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scorning surprise.’ 


In this it is, his power of perfect vision in the densest darkness, that he 
is emblem of that wisdom and that watchfulness which never sleep, 
and moreover has a pair of eyes that can throw light on the darkest 
subjects, were they those of Faustin I. himself. 

At all events, our own tame owl, Doctor Samuel Johnson — sitting 
at this moment on his perch—so serious and yet so sensible, not 
exactly in a brown study, but in our study, seems a very wise bird. 
He never disturbs our meditations with his ‘too-whit, too-whoo,’ or 
what. To speak often seems derogatory to his dignity, and yet some- 
times he will unbend, become almost facetious, and seem to open his 
mouth only to give utterance to wit. Sometimes for hours he watches 
us with his great staring eyes, as we sit smoking in our solitary sanc- 
tum, wrapped in reverie and clouds of smoke, and thronged with 
thoughts of other days, ur dreaming of the days to come. But the 
Doctor ‘knows that even at such times, when we are under the soul- 
seducing and sense-stealing influence of our meerschaum, we are 
sensible enough to keep within the bounds of reason. Ours are not 
ecstatic, castle-building dreams, that enly form fictitious futures ; our 
reveries are retrospections of realities. 

Our first acquaintance with the Doctor — bird of wisdom — was on 
this wise: the interview was somewhat striking, for we knocked the 
Doctor over with a club. Not long ago, there stood, in the out-skirts of 
the village, an old brown house, venerable with years. It was a poor 
affair, yet rich in associations ; for it was whilom the domicile where 
dwelt old Josey. Ah! there have been some great times in that man- 
sion ; for there in days gone by, once a week at least, used to meet that 
crowd of wits who composed the Corax Club. They used to gather in 
the long winter evenings, and sit around the old-fashioned fire-place, 
smoking pipes, imbibing ale, and cracking jokes, till the old chimney 
even roared in unison. Merry is the memory of those meetings ; plea- 
sant the recollection of those hours. Antique females, residing in the 
neighborhood, used to discourse of the ‘dreadful goings on’ in that old 
house ; but we can testify that the club was as gentlemanly as it was 
genial, and the record of those days tells of conviviality without de- 
bauchery, wit without obscenity, and of mirth mingled with manliness. 
But itis long ago since the old domicile has been cheerful at night with 
light and life. For many months it was untenanted, save by a colony 
of chimney-swallows and a few bats. Josey — may his soul rest in 
peace !— wasdead. The old house stood a monument of departed glory, 
yet desolate in decay. The owner thereof talked occasionally of pull- 
ing it dewn, or of moving it away ; for in his eyes, the old brown house, 
like the barren fig-tree, cumbered the ground, and the old garden cu- 
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cumbered it. Tous, sacred as was the domicile by a thousand dear as- 
sociations, its destruction would have been a desecration, and to have 
taken it away from that sweet spot, beneath those trees, would have 
been a moving sight. Fate gave to it at least a grander destiny in de- 
struction ; for one night, not long ago, it-was burned tothe ground. As 
with Josey, so with his somewhile domicile ; peace to its ashes ! 

It was on one of those soft and sweet yet sad days of the last 
autumn, that Felix and I, after sitting all day sedate and studious as 
usual, late in the afternoon started out on a sauntering stroll. We 
walked straight through the village, ambo arm in arm, and turned 
neither to the right hand nor the left. As we passed by, the females 
rushed to the windows, (to shut the blinds,) and one or two grave citi- 
zens looked out from their shop-doors, shook their heads solemnly, and 
wondered ‘What now?’ Near the old church we stopped awhile to 
rest, to watch the crowds of swallows sailing in and out, circling 
through the air, and to listen to their incessant twitterings from the 
tower, not inaptly termed by Felix since, on one occasion, as ‘ peeps 
from a belfry.’ And then on to the woods. Go into the forest m an 
afternoon of the autumn-time, when the last long rays of sun-light are 
glinting through the many-colored leaves, and the vast wood becomes a 
grand cathedral, rich in illuminated windows, glorious in stained glass, 
and gorgeous in frescoed walls. We lingered long, and conversed the 
while, saying many pretty, and, as we conceived, poetical things. Our 
summer friends, the birds, were very scarce indeed. Now and then a 
bright-winged oriole, with beauteous blending plumes, would flit across 
a bar of sun-shine streaming through the trees, and disappear in the 
deep shade beyond. It was late in the season, and almost all the birds 
had winged their way already to the South. Only a few remained, and 
they were busy packing up, preparatory to packing off. The woods are 
always still in autumn, and through the peculiarly clear atmosphere, a 
single note, the cat-bird’s, or the crow’s (that Thane of Cawdor) can be 
heard almost a mile away. Silent are the woods, and silent are the 
birds when leaving us ; for they are too sad to sing. A few disjointed 
notes are heard at intervals, but how different from the full, out-gush- 
ing, overflowing flood of melody with which they make the forest vocal 
in the spring. 

Wending our way homeward in a meditative mood, we stopped to see 
the solitude and mourn over the decadence of the ancient domicile of 
Josey. The old deserted house, once so radiant with joy and life, was 
now desolate in decay. How many tender thoughts and fragrant 
memories clung, like the moss and ivy, about those time-tinged walls, 
while all that they rested on was mouldering away. Where were 
Poins, and Hal, and all those jovial and warm-hearted friends who 
used to make the old house shake with their uproarious mirth ? 
Gone! all gone! and with them gone for ever all those bright and bliss- 
ful hours of youth that were so full of life and health, so rich in hope ! 
We are sure that as we sat on the fence by Josey’s, we said many 
touching things to Felix. Certain are we also that we made a great 
impression on him ; for in the midst of our pathetic peroration, the rail 
whereon we sat broke down, and there was something of a descent 
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about that time. When we recovered our equilibrium, we concluded to 
explore the mansion, and so climbed through a window. We went into 
the club-room ; it was sadly silent ; sombre with solemn shadows, and 
we thought we smelt a rat. All of a sudden we were startled at the 
sight of two great, golden, fiery, staring eyes, peering at us through the 
dusk, over the top of a half-open door, as if a demon stood behind. 

Quick as thought we threw our stick, and the head disappeared. Then 
we heard a scratching and tremendous fluttering on the floor, and rush- 
ing to the spot, found that our demon’s head was only an owl, with one 
wing badly broken. We took him home with us, his wing was set, we 
tamed and christened him, and from that time forward he has been our 
companion and our friend. And he is happy, far happier and better off 
than in the dull old domicile of Josey, where, had he remained, he 
might have been with it but ashes now. If he were not so sensible as 
he is, no doubt he would pine for freedom — the freedom of pine-woods ; 
but he knows the pleasures of civilization and a Christian education, 
and in the sanctum feels as free as does the eagle in his mouhtain eyrie. 
Is not that so? 

Doctor, (log.) Too-whit ! 

Imperial bird of Jove! the Eacte! With- 
out doubt there is a great deal too much 
unnecessary fault-finding in these days, which 
are very nice sort of days, better than any 
that have been, and quite as good perhaps as 
, any that are to come ; but we confess that we 

a Lave no patience with people, particularly with 
poets, who talk about eagles as if they were as 
roa COMMON as crows, whereas they are almost as 
scarce as seal cathe ‘en whom nothing can be more rare. As for the 
rhymers, their name is legion ; and we have always thought that the king 
of poets must have intended one of this sort when he classes him with the 
lunatic and the lover, and then makes the three fools of one imagina- 
tion. Certainly there are many persons who insist upon being called 
poets merely because they can string together at will a few wretched 
rhymes. We do not quarrel with these harmless people, and if there is 
a single chord in our whole system that ever vibrates with the lightest 
breath that touches it, it is sympathy. Poor mad Lear, wandering 
through the tempest, crowned with a few flowers, and in his hand a 
sceptre of straw only, was still as much, ‘ aye, every inch a king,’ as 
when he sat upon his throne. Crazed as he was, he would have been 
at that time, if he had never had a throne, a king; and so he has our 
tender pity and our sorrowing sympathy, but not our satire. 

What is a poet? One of the lexicographers (so called) who has col- 
lected all the English words, (Heaven knows how many more,) spelled 
many of them as they ought not to be, and defined many more s0 as to 
designate what they do not mean, utters the following original remark : 
‘Poet, one who writes poetry,’ and a ‘ poem is a composition in verse.’ 
Shade of Homer! A better definition has been given, that ‘a poet is, 
as one should say, a poet.’ It is difficult for us to say sometimes 
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exactly what things are, when we can readily tell what they are not. 
All poets write not verse. Splendid minds well versed in prose are 
prosy enough in verse. Nor need the poet write at all. The Belvider- 
ian Apollo is a great poem — immortal in imperishable marble. Those 
great old painters have left grand poems on their glowing canvas ; for 


— —‘ Hien heaven is there 
Transfused, transfigurated.’ 


The mighty men who with Briarean hands piled up the Pyramids, were 
poets. A soul only truly is poetical that can create a great idea, and 
then sublimitize it. 

‘ Poor poets,’ saith Christopher, ‘ must not meddle with eagles.’ The 
advice might be considered superfluous ; for there is an antique witti- 
cism about the poverty of poets, and with the great majority of them 
eagles are scarce enough. Most of those scribblers who talk about the 
king of birds just as if they had the honor of his intimate acquaint- 
ance, and met him every day three or four times at the very least, 
never, in the whole course of their lives, saw more than one of these 
birds, and that one was some miserable, broken-hearted, draggle-tailed 
specimen, shut up for life in a cage connected with a caravan, and ex- 
hibited to gaping country boys, together with perhaps another cage or 
two of idiotic monkeys, and two or three old bears. What a situation 
for an eagle! But it was not the fault of that dethroned bird that he 
was such a wretched representative of his race. Long ago, when he 
was but an eaglet, a small boy — some youthful Nestor — had climbed 
to the lofty rock where the eagles had their home. Fortunate indeed 
it was for him that the old birds were away, looking no doubt for 
another boy whom they might bring for supper, for the eagles live 
high. Presently, after a deal of floundering and fluttering, flapping 
and fighting, down from ‘that bad eminence’ climbs the small boy 
with scarcely more of clothing left on him than his great ancestor 
Adam wore in Eden. But beneath his arm he has his prize, the half- 
fledged eaglet, a struggling mass, bearing a mixed resemblance to Job's 
turkey and a Chinese child. From that day, what a wretched life was 
that young eaglet’s! ‘Cribbed’ first, then cabined with common 
dung-hill fowls, confined, clipped, tied by one leg to a stake in the cor- 
ner of the barn-yard ; barked at by the puppy ; derisively crowed over 
by the Shanghai ; insultingly hissed at by the gander, and leading a 
most contemptible life generally. No wonder that his spirit died away, 
and he degenerated from his eagle-hood. Once, however, he showed 
that he had left in him a little of his royalty. His old enemy, the 
gander, was waddling in stately dignity across the barn-yard, fancying, 
no doubt, earth ‘ trembled as he strode,’ and hissing as usual at the 
eaglet, whom he considered, in comparison with himself, a very flighty 
bird. To be sure it was only the opinion of a gander, and not by any 
means of candor, but in this he found that he had gone too far; for 
happening to come within the reach of the martyr at the stake, the 
eaglet seized his tyrant and plunged his talons deep into his body. 
There was a short convulsive struggle, and the gander, with one expir- 
ng hiss, ended his eventful history. The mournful geese stood on one 
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ee through two while rainy days, eben an open shed, and refused . to 
be comforted. The eaglet was sold to a peripatetic peddler for a dol- 
lar. Better far it would have been for him if, months before, he had 
been ‘ dead for a ducat,’ for the peddler consigned him to the caravan, 
and thenceforward he was an helpless, hopeless captive. 

But if you would see the eagle in his glory, go where nature is the 
wildest and most grand, for the king of birds seeks his surroundings in 
sublimity. Far up upon the mountain-tops he builds his castle-eyrie, 
and fixes his lofty throne. You may see him sailing on his broad bronze 
wings over the White Mountains ; hovering high im air at Catskill ; 
poised on powerful pinions above Niagara, gazing with steady eye upon 
the gulf of surging waters, and listening to that awful anthem which 
was the opening voluntary of the created world, and which will be its 
funeral dirge ; or sitting serenely on the storm-lashed cliffs by the sea- 
shore. No other living mortal being has thé Gop-like power of the 
eagle. What strength of wing, almost annihilating time and space ; 
what terrific power, when like a thunder-bolt, he swoops upon his prey ; 
what length of life ; for men are born, grow up to be so strong, and 
live so many years, but when they are old and bowed with age, and 
ready to fall into the grave, the eagle is still strong to mount sun-ward 
far above the clouds and gloom of earth. What a glorious life is his 
among the mountains ; what pride of power to lift himself so far above 
the world, to fly before the tempest, out-stripping even the storm-driven 
cloud, and far out at sea he soars, 


——‘ nis thunder-baffled wings 
Extended in the whirlwind.’ 


What is the storm to him! His wild exultant scream rises above the 
tempest, and the mariner, in his stranded ship, can hear the flapping of 
his pinions like the Death-Angel’s wings, more awful than the tempest, 
more terrible than the storm. 

Not long ago, in looking over the Cockahoopia Gazette, we read that 
Mr. John Snizzle, who lives over by the mountain, had shot, on such a 
day, an eagle. The fact was duly glorified, the dimensions of the bird, 
ten feet from tip to tip, were given, and soon. We are not over and 
above sensitive, but we confess that we saw the announcement with 
more sorrow than we should to have read that Mr. Snizzle had been 
murdered, his house burned to the ground, and his wife and children 
carried away into captivity by the Cockahoopian Indians, as might have 
happened an hundred years ago. Yet he will boast of this deed all his 
life, and tell his children how one morning, down by the glen, he shot 
an eagle ; whereas he should carry shame in his soul for that transac- 
tion to his dying day. Shot an eagle! He might as well have gone 
over and shot Squire Calcart’s best hunter ; indeed the honest ’Squire 
himself said, with tears in his eyes, that he would rather he had done 
so. . There was no glory in the deed, for eagles generally keep out of 
rifle-shot ; but this one (the first one in our neighborhood for five years) 
was gorged with food, too heavy and stupid to ‘fly, and might undoubt- 
edly have been killed with aclub. But for all that, Mr. J John Snizzle 
had no more right to shoot him than he had to shoot his own grand-father. 
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That eagle was State property, and his murder was an outrage on 
community. 

Soon again the time will come when the birds, like those bright 
hopes that linger with us only in our summer-days, will flee away, and 
leave us desolate awhile. The mournful autumn-winds will sweep 
over the sacred spot where stood the domicile of Josey, scatter the 
ashes of the old mansion, and strip the foliage from the trees. Thus, 
as we grow old, all the joys of life are taken, one by one, away, and 
naught but mournful memories remain. But we are not yet alone ; the 
Doctor still is with us, and we are growing old and wise together. 
Perch thyself on the back of our arm-chair, while we with our meer- 
schaum raise a huge cloud of smoke, and shut out this fussy and care- 


provoking world, and learn a lesson of wisdom from thee, O beloved 
Doctor! 


Vn dt PVCS Fo ret 


BY W. H. Cc, HOSMSR. 





L 


Whaat would I be? Not rich in gold, 
And with a narrow heart, 
Or misanthropic, stern, and cold, 
Dwell from my kind apart: 
I would not be a man of war, 
Who looks on death unmoved. 
Give me a title dearer far: 
‘The well-beloved |!’ 


It. 


I would not wear a laurel crown, 
Its leaves conceal the thorn ; 
Too oft the children of renown 
Are friendless and forlorn. 
Oh! let me lead a blameless life, 
By young and old approved ; 
Called, in a world of sin and strife, 
‘The well-beloved !’ 


Itt. 


Gop grant me power to guard the weak, 
And Sorrow’s moaning hush, 
And never feel upon my cheek 
Dark Shame’s betraying blush : 
And when, at my CREATOR'S call, 
From earth I am removed, 
Let Friendship ’broider on my pall, 
‘The well-beloved !’ 
Naval-Offiice, June 2, 1855, 





Stanzas : Memories. 


BY SURREY EKEENE. 


L 


Now, while the sun-set, with its golden banner, 
Waves brightly over purple hill and heath, 

I wander idly under leafy billows, 
And mark the shadows quivering beneath. 


IL 


My feet fall silently in hushing mosses; 
A trancéd calm is in the summer air; 

A flush of beauty comes from dewy blossoms; 
I drink delirious draughts of fragrance rare. 


TIL 


But now asubtler perfume, stealing o’er me, 
Speaks to my senses in a voice of power; 

The gates of gloom roll back, and fair before me 
The past lies, living in a simple flower. 


IV. 


Ah! fair blush-rose! my heart is still thy garden, 
Thy sweetness perfumes every memory ; 

Thou art to me a counsellor and warden, 
A prophet of the joys that are to be. 


Ve 


Unsealed by thee comes back a fairy vision, 
Pure and unclouded by the mists of years: 
The present vanishes; in dreams elysian 
The one bright flower that crowned my life appears. 


vi. 


I cannot still my heart’s tumultuous heaving, 
I cannot quench my life’s one long regret ; 
I see her fairy fingers lightly weaving 
Thy blushing beauties for a coronet. 


Vil. 


As the fair morning comes with soft approaches, 
So steals the soul to her blue beaming eyes ; 
And her pale cheek, before my earnest pleading, 
Grows flushed and roseate as sun-set skies. 


Vili, 


In Time’s old glass the shining sands ran gayly 
To music chanted by our happy hearts ; 

And the poor common things of life grew daily 
More glorious with the grace that love imparts. 





Stanzas: Memories. 


1x. ‘ 


Ah! feeble earthly love! that had no power 
To stay the faint pale roses on her cheek ! 

How she grew farther from me hour by hour, 
Haunted by blissful dreams she could not speak. 


x. 


Those lustrous eyes had fathomed depths of being 
Which my dim earthly sight could not attain ; 
That brow had laid aside its thorns and flowers, 
A deathless crown from martyred hands to gain. 


xI. 


The wine of life, in Love’s enamelled chalice, 
With purple bubbles, beaded on the brim, 
Gladly she loses for that living water, 
Before whose crystal earthly draughts grow dim. 


xi. 


O sweet blush-roses! by her couch in dying 
Ye lingered last of earth’s dear memories, 

Marring a moment her soul’s rapture, sighing 
A faint regret ’mid heaven’s ecstasies. 


xUuL 


She walks beneath the mystic palm-trees waving, 


She sees the amaranth in eternal bloom; 
I wander by these fair flowers, frail and fading ; 
I only see, in all the world, a tomb. 


xIv. 


For her, the sun-shine of Gon’s face for ever, 

The choral strains of heaven’s triumphant song; 
For me, to grope in darkness, haunted ever 

By endless echoes of a voice that’s gone. 


xv. 


Rose of my heart! no coming spring shall wake thee 
Into the sweet luxuriance of life ; 

From thy new garden, no rash hand can take thee, 
To waste thee in this rude world’s jarring strife. 


xvi. 


But when for me the chill and deathly angel 
Coldly upon this bounding life-tide breathes ; 
When to my ears Eternity’s evangel 
Sings earth’s tempestuous sorrows into peace: 


xvVil. 


When this weak human heart is fearing, fainting, 
May but one kindly angel near me stand, 

Bearing, as in the old Italian painting, 
Announcing DEATH, a blush-rose in his hand. 
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XVIII. 
And thinking how this fading earthly symbol 
Springeth for ever new from Dratn’s decay, 
My soul shall cast aside its weary fetters, 
To hail the dawn of an eternal day. 
Springfield, (Iil.,) August, 1855. 


LETTERS TO ELLA: ELLASLAND. 


NUMBER TWO. 





Since you left us I have become the owner of a prospect ; that is to 
say, of some few acres of ground which commands a view; and I have 
named it after you. If your name were not to us more full of joy and 
happiness than any other, there are coincidences which connect you with 
it. I must tell you how it happened. More years ago than I like to count 
backward, and when studying my profession, my attention was by an acci- 
dent fixed particularly upon a principle of law of rather uncommon appli- 
cation, and of a recondite character. I will not stop to explain the cir- 
cumstance, but it was quite ridiculous, and not altogether pleasant at 
the time, arising from one of those practical jokes which school-mates 
play upon each other. It happened afterward, and about the time of 
your birth, that among the few clients who then found their way to my 
office, was a reckless young man, nearly at the end of a considerable 
fortune he had inherited, who was in trouble about the title to his only 
remaining piece of land. A speculator had discovered a defect in his 
title-deeds, and had bought in the title from those who conveyed, or in- 
tended to convey it, to my client ; and, failing to frighten him into a 
compromise, had commenced suit to eject him. It happened that the 
principle of law to which I allude was exactly applicable, and saved 
his land, to the surprise of the speculator, and of some members of the 
profession, much better lawyers than myself, but who had never had oc- 
casion to use the principle in question, and had over-looked it, as I should 
have done, probably, but for the accident I refer to. The circumstance 
gave me more reputation than I had before enjoyed, so that my profes- 
sional reputation and you were born about the same time. The necessity 
for finding more bread for more mouths sharpened my faculties for a dili- 
gent improvement of my good fortune, and my business grew faster than 
you did. The client, however, paid me nothing. He got wretchedly 
drunk on his victory, and while hiccuping my eulogy, gambled away 
his land to the very speculator from whom I had saved it; and then 
considered it a point of honor to convey it to pay his gambling debt, and 
leave his lawyer unpaid. 

Some short time since, a widow woman, advanced in life and stricken 
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with sorrows, might have been seen, day after day, carrying a bundle of 
papers from one lawyer’s-office to another, and craving aid to enforce a 
claim for certain lands in the vicinity of the city. She had no money 
to bear the expense of litigation, and generally commenced her overtures 
by a proposition to borrow. She had read somewhere, in novels, of law- 
yers who came to the rescue of widows and orphans, and performed 
. prodigies of skill in their behalf, but had seen no mention of the amount 
3 paid for fees. Nor d&d it appear to enter her head that a lawyer or his 
family were obliged, as well as other people, to have a diligent regard 
to their chances of bread and butter. Her mind had dwelt upon her 
case until her imagination had become inflamed, and she used language 
in conversing about it such as might have done honor to your friend Di- 
narzaide, in the Arabian stoyies. She was considered to be deranged. 
; She was called by the young men in the offices, to whom she had the 
honor chiefly of rehearsing her story, and who contributed to her bundle 
of papers occasionally a written. opinion, generally involving the discus- 
sion of some work of fiction, ‘The Florentine.’ She always carried a 
single flower, of one kind or another, were it no better than a dandelion. 
It was thought to be a curious example of the monotone of the mind 
partially dethroned —the flower, and the bundle of papers, and the 
swollen language of her story. One of the young men spoke of her for 
short, as ‘Madam Rose,’ because the rose was most commonly her flower. 
This was modified by another, who designated the group, that is to say, 
the woman, the bundle of papers, the flower, and the story, as ‘ The 
Rosary.’ After a while the phrase changed to ‘Madam Flora,’ and 
from that to ‘Mother Flora ;’ but there was a relish of mystery and 
romance in her bearing which had not been expressed by any phrase 
until young Mr. Brooks, slightly elevated and inspired with a love-aflair, 
described her as ‘ The —the —the Florentine, conf——d her!’ He 
had been kept from an appointment by her pertinacity, for the tedious 
period of two minutes and a quarter, his boots’ all the while pinching 
dreadfully. ‘The Florentine’ was universally adopted by the young gen- 
tlemen in the offices, to signify not only the old lady and her belongings, 
but the psychological condition of Mr. Brooks at that momentous junc- 
tion. 

I had always managed to avoid her, and had never heard her story, 
except from others. One Christmas morning I visited the office, I sup- 
pose from force of habit, or to see how it would seem to go there and 
not occupy myself with business; for it was my full purpose to enjoy 
the day as a holiday. My mind, I am afraid, was nevertheless hovering 
round a case under my charge, involving an interesting question of in- 
sanity. It occurred to me that the old lady might be a valuable ac- 
quaintance, to be studied as an additional volume to my library, and 
that by watching the operations of her mind, I might discover something 
equal in value to a reported decision on the subject of insanity. Then 
I thought of the oddity of her always carrying a single flower, and what 
freak of the mind it could be to produce that result. Then I thought 
of the translation from some German or Swedish poet, I forget whom, 
which you used so often to repeat, beginhing : 
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‘A Flower do but place near thy window-glass, 
And through it no image of evil shall pass.’ 
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Then, you see, you had come back to my mind, who are so seldom ab- 
sent from it, and I thought to myself: ‘ What if Ella should live to be 
an old woman, and should be overtaken by misfortune, and should go 
crazed, wandering from door to door among strangers, and with a bun- 
dle of papers, and an imaginary title to land, be driven back and forth 
like a battledore, from office to office, by thoughtless young men? My 
Gop! It occurred to me all at once that we had been committing a 
crime. I was about to protest, and to say to an imaginary array of law- 
yers, busy and harassed with every body’s cares and troubles but their 
own: ‘ For Gop’s sake, brethren, let us not forget to be men! This 
old woman was once some body’s daughter, and full of sun-shine. The 
least you can do for her in her solitary and troubled state, is to give her 
your respect and sympathy.’ The thought had got possession of me that 
some body might have loved her as I love you; and in one moment 
more a tear would have rolled down my cheek, but it was brushed 
away. The door quietly opened, and who should stand before me but 
The Florentine ? 

Under other circumstances I might have served her as others had ; but 
I was then almost ready to fall on my knees and beseech her that, when 
she should meet her Fatuer in heaven, she would intercede with Hm 
to forgive us careless lawyers for our unfeeling neglect of His child. 
Since then, I have almost wished I had done so. It would have been 
a curious study to watch the effect upon her mind of thus throw- 
ing it suddenly back upon her childhood. It might, at any rate, have 
made an uncommonly nice. tableau. But I approached her with the 
deference and tender respect which my train of thought had produced, 
and caused her to be seated. To avoid the tedious and unnecessary re- 
hearsal to which she was accustomed, I led the conversation to indiffer- 
ent topics. The effect at first was that of surprise, and almost appre- 
hension ; but seeing herself at length to be treated with delicacy and 
consideration, her form and whole appearance underwent a change, such 
as may happen in passing from one state of mind to another. Your 
friend Dinarzaide had disappeared, and in her place was a lady. Her 
manners assumed a quiet self-respect, and she conversed intelligently, in 
language quite well-chosen and unaffected. At length I led the way to 
her business. She said she had at one time supposed she had a just 
claim, but latterly had begun to suspect she was a little out of her mind. 
She was not too happy at best. ‘And as you, Sir, have forborne to indi- 
eate that 1 am troublesome, you will win my gratitude by telling me 
frankly if I must throw away my hopes of property.’ Here she com- 
menced her rehearsal, and very soon your friend Dinarzaide was again 
visible. I had by this time, however, lost my inclination to amuse my- 
self with her peculiarities, and took advantage of a pause to say that 
questions of title were for the most -part matters of record, and if she 
would leave her papers, I would examine them, and let her know the 
result at a convenient time, perhaps one week from that day. Her eyes 
opened very wide, and had a pleading expression, as much as to say: 
‘A whole week! must I wait a week?’ But this was the last bow of 
Dinarzaide to the audience for* that time. Dinarzaide having stepped 
out, the lady very quietly and upon the whole rather thankfully as- 
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sented. I said, upon further reflection I would examine her case soone:, 
and give an answer the day after tomorrow. She was touched, and 
tears came. I wonder why it is that females always go off into hy- 
diaulics in that way. 

You must know that a title is a novel or a tragedy. You follow, in 
tracing it, through all sorts of family joys and sorrows, births, deaths, 
marriages, separations, bankruptcies, ete. When you see us old hunkers 
unfolding piles of foolscap, or traversing old records, you naturally think : 
What a wretched occupation that is fora human soul! But there are 
cases when these dry-looking aflairs become very animating, and the 
eyes of the soul look through them, as from an observatory, upon pros- 
pects grand, gloomy, serene, beautiful ; mountains of dreary misfortune, 
rivers of sorrow, bright and varied vegetation of hopes, broad-bosomed 
lakes of smiling happiness. Believe me, my darling, we are not so dry 
as we seem. 

The case of ‘The Florentine’ was at first repulsive and discouraging. 
Among her papers was absolutely nothing to encourage investigation. 
A few old deeds describing the land claimed, but affording no indication 
of title in her, were all that related to the subject. To these were added 
written opinions from the young men in the law-offices, who had fallen 
in with the belief that she was crazy. They were a curious literary 
product, made up of mixed quotations from Coke upon Littleton, Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns, and the like. It would be a nice study to ascertain 
how long it would require an ordinary sound mind, with ordinary sensi- 
bilities, once put under suspicion of insanity, and treated as insane, to 
become so. But from those old deeds I went to the records, and my 
search was probably sharpened by the circumstances I have related, and 
perhaps by flattering myself with the notion that I was doing a generous 
thing. It appeared that the grand-father of ‘ The Florentine’ had once 
resided at New-Haven, Conn., and came west with General Putnam and 
hiscompany. Following down the river from Marietta, he became the 
owner of a considerable farm near the present city of Cincinnati. Then 
followed family fortunes and misfortunes, executions, tax-sales, bills in 
chancery, speculators’ claims, and what not. But at length, as the old 
stories have it, when nearly exhausted with hopeless wanderings, I 
thought I saw a light shining in the distance. It might be a hermit’s 
cell ; it might be a robber’s cave; it was, at all events, my only hope, 
and I approached. What was my joy to find an old friend ready with 
hospitable hearth and arms to receive me! I found a point on which 
the principle of law before mentioned was an exact fit — the second in- 
stance, and, down to this time, the only ones in my practice. One- 
fourth of the whole farm was Dinarzaide’s ! itself a modest but adequate 
fortune for any lady. 

The occupant was a hard man, reaping where he had not sown, and 
gathering where he had not strown, and he had enough property more. 
I supposed he would be my enemy for life ; but instead of that, he took 
up an exaggerated notion of my professional skill, and gave me a stand- 
ing retainer to act for him, and never against him. He is a dry, hard 
old fellow, and I shall have a chance to study him, and get a clue to his 
experiences and his inner nature. I have sometimes noticed that these 
old hunkers open up quite rich when you can get at them rightly. 
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The immediate effect upon ‘ The Florentine’ was happy; but I can- 
not take time now to describe it. There have been a good many cir- 
cumstances in connection with the matter, as strange and interesting as 
an old-fashioned novel. My ‘ point’ of law has become quite celebrated. 
Several young members of the bar have tried it on to promissory 
notes, but without success, since it relates exclusively to real-estate, and 
is one of the legal myths come down from the feudal ages. 

The nub of the story is, that ‘ The Florentine,’ as a token of her sense 
of my services, deeded me ten acres of the ground, in a picturesque situ- 
ation, as my fee. I had never hinted the payment of a farthing; and 
upon some suggestion of her own fancy, she selected the prettiest spot on 
the ground, and had a deed made and recorded before I was aware of it. 
In manner, this was Dinarzaide, but in substance the most rational thing 
in the world. She is no more crazy than you are. 

The situation is this. The Ohio River makes a large circuit to the 
north just before reaching the city, and is all the way’'hemmed in by 


high hills, with an occasional meadowy recess or irregular widening of 


the valley. The ground I speak of is what might be the key of the 
arch ; high above the valley, but looking over it, and commanding it for 
miles to the right and to the left. On either hand the eye takes in a 
broad and beautiful stretch of the river; its valleys and hills, its vine- 
yards, villages, steamboats, and all manner of varied life. We call it 
‘Ellasland.’ At the foot of the hills runs the Little-Miami Rail-road, 
and we look down from ‘ Ellasland’ and see the trains of cars whis- 
tling, jerking, and thundering along, as if they felt a good deal bigger 
than they look. When will Ella herself come in those cars ? 

Like all places commanding extraordinary views, Ellasland is rather 
inaccessible. It costs a deal of money to fix it, and it never can be so 
fixed but that we shall have to climb as if hunting crows’- nests to get 
to it. WhenI spoke of it as a fee, my brother-lawyers, in consideration 
of the cost of improvements, say it is simple also. It is jocularly spoken 
of as my ‘ fee-simple.’ But it is my romance, my poem. Partly down 
a slope in the back-part of the grounds is a clear spring of water, and 
by it sits, as its guardian-spirit, a most primitive and wonderful bull-frog. 
Of a summer night he is addicted to dogmatism, and particularly sono- 
rous when it is very dark. I send you herewith his daguerreotype. 
Please observe his mouth, his eyes. He appears to be comprehending 
the whole world, and considering what to do about it. His voice is oro- 
tund, and his delivery very fine. Of a dark night it is an inspiring and 
cheerful thing to hear his positive and hopeful utterances. There is no 
sign of doubt or mystification about him. Your brother calls him ‘ Mar- 
tin Luther.’ It strikes me that his forehead is rather low to bear such a 
name; but he does wear it. After every sort of family criticism and 
protest has been worn out, habit has fixed upon him’ the name. And 
partly as a consequence, a tree-toad, ‘smaller, gentler than ‘ Martin Lu- 
ther,’ less dogmatic and positive, but whose voice is the music to ‘ Mar- 
tin’s’ noble words, we call ‘Melancthon.’ But I am spinning out this 
letter, having so many things to tell. My thoughts are ever with you, 


and when I take my pen to write, the flood-gates are opened ; the diffi- 
culty is to stop. 
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SHE died! the lily only grew 
More snowy on her tender cheek; 
And like two rose-leaves crushed with dew 
Drooped down her eye-lids, soft and meek : 
Their fairest flower, their joy, their pride, 
Scarce seventeen — and yet she died! 


: 

j She died! The sky was blue and warm, 

j And sun-set waves of red and gold 

j Crept rippling o’er the sculptured form 
That lay in death, so marble cold: 

. Love, light, and life from earth were gone! 

She died! —and yet the sun shone on. 


: Yes, in that quiet room she lay, 
; Just as she seemed an hour ago, 
When he knelt by her couch to pray, 
With reeling brain, heart stunned with wo. 
‘My Gop! my Gop! send help!’ he cried; 
But ah ! — poor stricken one! — she died! 


Her soft hand clasped within his own, 
That to her loving heart she pressed ; 
One last fond smile —no sigh, no groan, 
And the sweet spirit was at rest. 
Madly he chained her to his side, 
Still his, though DEATH’s — his promised bride. 


They bore him frantic from the room, 
And long, through the night-shadowed street, 
He paced before that house of gloom, 
With sunken eye and faltering feet; 
While from his pale lips burst the cry: 
‘Have mercy HEAVEN, and let me die!’ 


They placed the glittering bridal-ring 
On one white finger o’er her breast, 
And flowers, such as he loved to bring, 
In her dark shining hair were dressed. 
His pictured image pressed her heart: 
One long, wild kiss — and thus they part! 


That face beneath the coffin-lid 

Was not so ghastly as his own; 
His fearful moans they gently chid, 

But his strong manhood was o’erthrown. 
They spoke of pride with empty breath — 
Fools! what has pride to do with death ? 





She died! no note of song was heard 
Where, like a bird's, her voice had been; 
None ever saw the casement stirred 
To let the cheerful sun-shine in. 
They thought that years could never bind 
Each bleeding heart and wandering mind. 


But as the time fled swift away, 
More quietly their tear-drops fell, 
And less they missed it day by day, 
4 The voice that they had loved so well. 
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And ere spring-grass had o’er her grown, 
Friends seemed as if no grief they ’d known. 


Ah! love! poor, fickle human love! 
But he was lonely, and so young ; 
Scarce one short year she ’d reigned above 
Ere to another’s harp he sung; 
And whispered in another’s ear 
The sweet low tones she held so dear. 


Tis best: it is a blessed thing 
That Time has balm for every wo; 
That all our change no tears can wring 
From those who no more change can know. 
Oh! ponder well, youth, love, and pride, 
’T is all awaits ye, this: ‘They died!’ 


Would that our thoughts, from earth withdrawn, 
Shut up alone with Death and Gop, 
Might cling to heaven, of grace new-born; 
For this tis sent — the chastening rod ; 
But ah! we feel the smart and pain, 
Then weep, forget, and sin again! Reset, dc Qomknwan. 


Albany, (N. Y.) 
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FISHING TIIE SEOOND, 


WHEREIN SCHOLIAST DISCOURSETH ON THE BEAUTIFUL. 
‘Tere Hope sits day after day, speculating on traditionary gudgeons!’— Eta. 


‘He that hopes to be a good angler, must not only bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, 
but he must bring a large measure of hope and patience, and a love and propensity to the art 
itself’ — WALTON. 

[A fair autumn day. Piscator, Scholiast, and Venator, habited as fishers, are seen upon 
the banks of the Susquehanna, nearly opposite a small village, called by the Indians Ca- 
na-wa-na. Venator beareth a pail in his hands, wherewith, unbeknown to his com- 
rades, he shall fall to the ground. 


Piscator : Good my scholars — and I make myself not uneasy to call 
you such, seeing that all men go to school to one another, and the wise 
men never cease to learn, but are even tutored in some things by those 
far beneath them in other matters —this is the place where mighty bass 
are taken by skilful fishers. The flesh of the Susquehanna bass is re- 
puted, by those who have had the good luck to taste it, to surpass that 
of all the other dwellers in the water. Yet I cannot vouch for the 
truth of such affirmation, since never have I, nor have any of my honest 
brethren with whom I have met, been so fortunate as to eat thereof. 
Still, there be reasons which force me to give faith to the rumor, to wit : 
for that it is generally received as true ; also, for that they be very scarce 
and difficult to take — qualities which give flavor and relish to any 
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thing ; and also, for that I did once see an honest angler who did assure 
me that formerly he did see another brother of the rod and line, who, 
upon his honor as a fisher, did most religiously and solemnly asseverate 
that he did, once upon a time, drink of some water wherein tradition 
said a large bass was seen to lie, and that it had a most sweet and whole- 
some taste. Therefore, let us angle for this large and notable fish this 
fair autumn day; and though we may fail to catch him, yet ’t will ‘be 
royal sport, and while we are thus striving we shall not be pestered by 
smaller fry. In this manner, also, let us live, my scholars! Let our 
purposes be high and generous ; let us ever be pressing on to some good 
end, some glorious destiny ; and though we may fail to rear for ourselves 
the enduring monument of eternal memory, yet by perseverance in such 
course, we shall at least be honored and respected by the upright and 
virtuous, and leave the legacy of good men to posterity — fair names 
and sweet remembrances, unsullied by meanness, untarnished by re- 
proach ! 

Venator : Dear my master, should | live to be as old as Mathuselem, 
which Heaven forefend, never should I be able sufficiently to thank thee 
for all thy kind offices in my behalf— thy learned counsels, thy good in- 
structions, and thy sweet examples, which thou ever bearest with thee, 
even as the bull-head its horns, which are ever pricking me on to all that 
is gentle, lovable, and good. 

Scuotiuast: In truth, my master, I will ever hold as sabbatical the 
day that gave me to thy care. Richer am I than Midas, or the Lydian 
king, in thy speech and company. With thee simplicity and honesty go 
hand in hand, which go not in the ways of worldliness. Though nor 
power nor wealth lie in thy future, yet farewell the strife of the ungod- 
ly, the barter of repose for gain, the immolation of integrity on the altar 
of advancement; for with the golden-tongued philosopher I can say : 
‘Could riches so gained ever compare in worth with the cheerful con- 
sciousness of integrity and of nobility of soul? Could I prize wealth 
before the peace of mind resulting from honesty ? ’ 

Venator : Truly, ever doth my grateful heart revert to thee, my mas- 
ter, though ever saddened with the reflection that fatigue brings with it 
no fish, and that endurance is only repaid by disappointment. 

Piscator : Bear with thee a brave heart, scholar mine. If so be 
that thou dost truly desire to become a disciple of the bait-box and grub, 
thou must learn not only to sufler without complaint, both wet and dry, 
heat and cold, thirst and hunger, mishap and ill-luck, but also to make 
every accident and incident of things, real and imaginary, a joy and 
pleasure. And, good Venator, I am beholden to thee that, passing by 
that rollicking Poeta, thou hast invited only to the angle with us this se- 
date and sober Scholiast. I make no doubt of the rhymester’s laziness ; 
yet he hath not patience, and beside, is so given to drink that he would 
soon bring our honest art into disrepute. 

Venator : Marry! I have only known this Poeta to become most 
heartily sick of him. For not only hath he vanity, the very vanity of 
vanities, but he is withal one of those animals whereof the devils took 
possession in the country of the Gadarenes, eating and drinking more, 
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and paying less than any man with whom I ene met slaps first I saw 
thee. 

Scuouiast : So thou hast learned this Poeta to thy sorrow! Thou art 
not the first ; and, sooth to say, he is more notable for his drinks than 
his rhymes. Much time have I spent to divine why the rhymster was 
created ; but I am only the more confounded by my research. As the 
summer cannot exist without grass-hoppers, so society cannot exist with- 
out poets ; but that summer would be more welcome without the one, 
and society more endurable without the other, is my firm belief. Zod- 
logically I can find no place for him, and I confess him a veritable pest, 
a nuisance ! 

Porta here emergeth suddenly from a clump of bushes by the 
wayside and speaketh: A good morrow to you all, gentlemen! Aha! 
it is to the angle that ye go, sullying your honest craft with villainous 
discourse on my brotherhood. Art not ashamed, Scholiast ? thou, versed 
in all the ancient lore; thou who knowest that imagination is the soul 
of all writing ; without which composition can only, and that poorly, sub- 
serve some present and urgent necessity which called it forth, and is 
then consigned to the lumber-room and dust of forgetfulness — art not 
ashamed to decry the muse? I marvel not these simple men, unlettered 
as they are, should hold the poet in contempt. Ignorance and obtuse- 
ness always despise what ae | cannot comprehend. But thou O 
! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell! The bard a pest, a 





shame ! 
nuisance! What awful forms are those which haunt the world, and 
make it beautiful with sacred stream and plain divine, and holy moun- 
tain-top’? The poets, whom Deity hath appointed His ministers and 
prophets! Canst find no room on earth for the minstrel? Place him 
then, Scholiast, amid the gods! 

Piscator : Soft you, scholars! this shall not be. Thou, Poeta, art 
much to blame in this; for know we were but in a merry humor, and 
our strictures were, in truth, but jocundities. 

Venator: For a verity, ’t was but jollity. "T was but a jest, a quip, 
acrankum. Take it not to heart. I said but in joke what was true. 
Therefore, take it not in dudgeon. A word in thine ear: I havea flask 
in my pocket, and we will be friends over it if ever we can give these 
twain the slip. 

Porta: In scoth, my masters, Iam mainly mollified. But hereafter 
let me not hear you condemn the muse ; for in so doing you condemn 
the all-pervading spirit of the beautiful. And now, as 1 throw away 
this tobacco, so do | give to the wind all enmity and bitter feeling. Thy 
hand, beloved Scholiast ! 

Scuotust: I take it with a hearty good will. And as we grasp each 
other’s hand, let us do it warmly, thinking how time hath sanctified this 

custom ; as even in the age of Homer, as now, it was considered a token 
of friendship and familiarity. Believe me, ’t was but in jest that I 
spake lightly of the poet ; for with Tully can I truly say: ‘ Afquz sic 
a summis hominibus eruditissimisque accepimus, ceterarum rerum 
studia, et doctrind, et preceptis, et arte constare ; poetam natura ipsa 
valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et quast divino quodam spiritu in- 
start. Quare suo jure noster tlle Ennius sanctos appellat poetas, quod 
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quasi deorum aliquo dono atque munere commendati nobis esse vide- 
anter, Sit rgitur, Judicis, sanctum apud vos humanissimos homines 
hoc poete nomen, quod nulla unquam barbaria violavit.’ 

Venator : A rare sentiment, indeed, although I cannot comprehend 
it. Alack! my school-days are gone for ever, and I know only enough 
to know that I know nothing. Blessed are they that know nothing, for 
they believe that they know every thing! 

Piscator : Here let us rest, by this gentle brook, and converse, while 
murmuring its song of wild-wood, glen, and mountain-home, it leaps 
into the arms of the grand old river. But first let us bait our hooks, for 
I doubt not we shall catch many a bass ere night-fall. Venator, bring 
hither the pail of minnows. 

Venator : Lery thee mercy, master! for in a heedless moment I fell 
and spilled all my bait. 

Piscator : A murrain have thee! And so all my care of yesterday 
is naught. Proceed, scholar, and dig some worms. We must forego the 
bass to-day. 

| Here Venator gocth away, and giveth Poeta a wink.| 

Porta: Soft! I will follow Venator. Mayhap he shall find lack of 
bait, and need to be holpen. I think, also, he hath a feeble look for such 
task. 

Piscator : Prithee, good Poeta, go not; for there be worms in great 
store, and his feebleness is but laziness, wherewith he is oft sore af- 
flicted. 

And now that he is gone — for he is a rascally yea-forsooth knave to 
spill my minnows — and that this mishap hath soured and perturbed my 
spirits, do thou, Poeta, sing us some sweet and lulling song, and the sil- 
ver stream shall ripple in tune to thee, and some wild warbler, which 
sits musical in the twilight of the year, shall join in the burden, and 
Scholiast shall listen, and I will unravel these lines. 

Porta: I know none but old songs —those old songs ! that from our 
childhood we have heard. Their memory haunts us, and will haunt us 
to our latest day. When care comes to corrode the heart, and disappoint- 
ment hath bound the strong-man-armed within us, then in the cloistered 
life of day, or the still sabbath of the night, come those old songs, with 
their wild, quaint melody ; and the blood beats time responsive to their 
weird old notes, as the impulsive springs of youth are again unsealed. 
Rejuvenation comes upon the wings of music ; and shouting, ‘Away with 
melancholy !’ we go forth again. Again the sun shines as it did in the 
olden summer, and again we take up the old harp of time and jom in 
the old-fashioned song of life. But soft! my song: 


*‘O Nanny! wilt thou go wi’ me, 
Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown ? 
Nae langer dressed in silken sheen, 
Nae langer decked wi’ jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


‘0 Nanyy! when thou ’rt far away, 
Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 
Say, canst thou face the flaky snaw, 
Nor shrink before the winter w ind? ? 
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Oh! can that soft and gentle mien 
Severest hardships learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


‘O Nanny! canst thou love so true 
Through perils keen wi’ me to gae ? 
Or when thy swain, mayhap, shall rue, 
To share with him the pang of wae ? 
Say, should disease or pain befull, 
Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 
Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 


‘And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death? 
And wilt thou o’er his much-loved clay 
Strow flowers, and drop the tender tear? 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair?’ 


Piscator : Fairly sung, my good Poeta. Thou wert as much made 
for music, as the fish for water. How the soft breath of autumn fans 
our cheeks! The amber mists, the crimson sun, the trees decked in the 
brave dresses of the waning year, golden, purple, and carnation, bind 
old mother Earth in a zone of glory. How Mr. Bob-o-link, in his brown 
coat, tries his wing with a snatch of his old song of the sprmg. Hark! 

hat crow, how drearily he calls! and yon, through the hazy air fly the 

swift pigeons. Ah! my scholars, good it is to lie upon this grassy bank 
and gaze upon this beauteous scene, and list the rustle of the sear leaves, 
and talk of our gentle art. The Susquehanna angler should never be 
in haste. Tell me, Poeta, what think’st thou of our gentle art? 

Porta: Good sooth to say, what, with the day, and all the beauty 
round, I had not sought with any thought my spirit to confound. The 
milk-maid’s song, that dwells along in echoes by the shore ; the low soft 
breeze, that woos the trees with balmy kiss and whispered bliss, brim 
with delight my store. The mufiled stream, that like a dream of rap- 
ture calmly flows, o’er me a spell I love too well to break, and roughly, 
throws. 

Piscator : Ah! here cometh Venator. Welcome again, scholar. And 
now we will leave our lines with thee, and do thou angle with all thy 
skill ; for I deem thee a most expert fisher. Meantime we will cros: 
this brook, and walk under the shade of these elms and maples ; and I 
will put on my spectacles and look in its waters, and espy, if that I am 
able, some strange fish — mayhap a trout. 

Scuo.ist : Is not this a lovely place? The wide old trees stretch 
their protecting arms, as if to keep from it the taint and unwholesome- 
ness of the town, making a bower for bright birds, beautiful maidens, 
and — now I bethink me— for philosophic discourse. Yea; for this 
would Cicero have left his grove and oak of Arpinum, and Plato bidden 
farewell to the plane-tree’s shade and the choiring grasshoppers. 

Porta: Do not the young, in the summer-time, seek this most de- 
lectable place ? 

Piscator : Yea. There be not very aged men whostill point to this place 
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as the spot where, on a day of the olden summer, with the kind leave, 
and the kinder aid and labor, of him of yonder mansion, the tables were 
spread, and the young, and gay, and beautiful kept festal-day ; some sit- 
ting by the brook-side in choral song, and others wandering up into the 
depths of that embowered glen, filled with sweet warblers, wild-flowers 
and old romance. Ah! I have heard old men talk of that day as the 
happiest one of a long life. Let us lie down here, for it is poaming beau- 
‘tiful. 

Scno.iast: With all my heart, here, beneath this maple. Poeta, tell 
me, I pray, for thou must know, what is this Beautiful, of which we have 
so much spoken to-day ? 

Porta: The beautiful! what is the beautiful! “Tis the beautiful, 
to be sure. Why, ’tis the earth, the sky, the birds, the flowers —’tis 
every thing. 

Scuo.iast: True. But to say what things are beautiful is not to de- 
fine the beautiful. All things are beautiful which are beautiful ; but 
what zs the beautiful? Shall we say with Kant, that ‘the beautiful is 
that which, apart from any conception, is considered as affording pleasure 
to all?’ 

Porta: By my troth, I can’t say! But it seemeth to me that the 
beautiful in a tree differeth from that in a woman, by as great a differ- 
ence as they are different ; and that there is no such thing as abstract 
beauty. 

Piscator : Yea, seholar, but are not both a pleasurable sight ? Surely 
the great transcendentalist hath the very right in this matter. It is 
the beautiful in a thing which affords us pleasure when we consider the 
beautiful. 

Scnotuast: Most subtle Piscator! Thou hast lit on the German’s 
weakness in thy first theoretic flight. He hath but given us a Roland 
for an Oliver. Truly, he tells us that the beautiful is that which affords 
pleasure, and we say that which affords us pleasure in a thing is the 
beautiful ; but what is that which we denominate the beautiful, and 
which affordeth pleasure? In that Kant hath cut loose from all con- 
ception, I honor him; but his definition let me defer to. How sayest 
thou, Poeta ? 

Porta: ‘As you like it.’ Marry, and list that joy-seream! <A noisy 
good-for-naught is he; as though he were the only bird of the forest. 
Prithee proceed ; for I had rather hear thy sweet discourse than his dis- 
cordant note. There he goes again, with his shrill, startling ery, as 
though danger were near. 

Scuotiast: But if a person assert that by the term beauty are signi- 
fied two things: First, that external quality of bodies which may be 
shown in some sort to be typical of the Divine attributes, which he calls 
typical beauty ; secondarily, the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
function in living things, which he denominates vital beauty — should 
we credit it ? 

Porta: By my halidom! nay. For, poor a logician as I am, still the 
defect to me is obvious. Diflerent objects would not typify all the attri- 
butes of divinity, nor all objects the same attribute. The fecundity of 

some men’s fancies might enable them to find in many objects some di- 
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vine type which would not be perceivable to common minds. But even 
if many beautiful objects be so typical, it cannot be aflirmed of all; a 
for instance, a drinking-cup ; or to illustrate by a glaring ama’ A 
beautiful snake, which has been, certainly since the fall, typical of no 
heavenly attribute. The second division he limits to living things, and 
this limitation destroys the integrity of the definition. To say the truth, 
Ruskin hath sublimed his subject until it is lost sight of, and he goes on 
through his whole discourse on the theoretic faculty, beating the air with 
a grand enthusiasm, glorious imagination, and splendid diction. 

ScHOLIAST : Bravely done, indeed, most worthy Poeta! Now what 
shall we say of Aristotle, who affirmeth that beauty consists in magni- 
tude and order ? 

Piscator : Thou shalt say as seemeth good to thee. 

Scuotuast: Then shall I not declare the Stagyrite in error? And 
note, he subsequently limits this magnitude to a happy medium. What 
he meaneth by order, I know not, unless it be a harmonious combination 
of the parts of an object. If it be this, I most heartily agree with him ; 
if not, not; for there is often the greatest beauty in disorder ; ; as, a sun- 
set, with its purple sky a-flame, with scattered and ragged clouds, blaz- 
ing, changing, and shiiting in the departing glory. As to magnitude, is 
not the small as beautiful, often more so, than the large? Is not the 
fawn as beautiful as the deer? Is not the leopard more beautiful than 
the elephant, the squirrel than the rhinoceros, the rose than the sun- 
flower, the flower than the tree, the diamond than the rock? Are not 
many of the smallest visible objects beautiful? Shall we deny the in- 
sect world its claim to beauty? shall we confine it to the medium ? Or, 
shall we say that, on account of its immensity, this goodly earth, with 
its pleasant vales and winding streams, wild-woods and prairies ; or the 
goodlier heavens, where Gop stretches his bow and renews his covenant, 
with all its multitudinous suns and stars, the ever young-eyed choristers 
that were when all the sons of Gop shouted for joy, are devoid of beauty ? 
Beside, magnitude cannot be predicated of color, music, and many other 
things whereof beauty is affirmed. How then? 

Piscator: We will then, for thy sake, most learned Scholiast, deem 
that the beautiful hath no dependency on size, Still, a large fish of one 
kind is more beautiful to me than a small fish of the same kind. 

Porta: I hold the beautiful to be beautiful to all capacitated for ap- 
preciating it. Therefore, when one says, this thing is beautiful to me, 
though not to others, he impeaches the faculties of all, which must take 
cognizance of the beautiful when present, unless in particular instances 
early prejudice may have blinded or warped them. Wherever the beau- 
tiful is, it rests in pleasurable objectiveness to all, otherwise it is depend- 
ent on freak, fancy, fashion, and folly, which I deny; for it was before 
any of these with the angels. So, when thou s sayest a large fish to thee 
is beautiful, thou meanest, its size affords thee gr atification, and usest the 
word beautiful, as men are apt to, without a distinct apprehension of its 
significancy. Am I not right, Scholiast ? 

Scuotiast: For a verity; if there be a beauty through which all 
things beautiful are beautiful, which we hold, and which many contend 
for. Attend now to Burke’s definition. He says: ‘ By beauty, I mean 
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that quality, or those qualities, in bodies, by which they cause love, or 
some passion similar to it.’ How unsatisfactory to his own mind this 
must have been appears in this, that he is necessitated immediately to 
elucidate the term love, as not desire, not lust, nothing that love in its 
general acceptation signifies, but a certain mental satisfaction, something, 
perhaps, like Kant’s pleasure, or what, perhaps, might be expressed by 
the word liking. This definition is, however, liable to the same objec- 
tion with Kant’s. What is that quality in the beautiful which causes 
love? Thus you see the definition is self-explosive. But further. This 
love of Burke’s is something inconsonant with the fearful, loathsome, or 
repulsive ; and note he does not disconnect his beauty from conception, 
and herein is less exact than the German philosopher. Now the beau- 
tiful and the repulsive, loathsome or fearful are compatible, the same 
thing being considered at the same time both subjectively and objectively. 
For example, an enraged serpent is one of the most fearful and repulsive 
creatures in nature viewed subjectively ; but objectively, ineffably beauti- 
ful. Soin the whole reptile species, the loathsome and beautiful are 
often conjoined. Again, many things beautiful may excite no love in 
us. The flowers which a dear dead sister tended, any thing beautiful 
cherished by her, when brought to our view, would fill us with sorrow, 
and yet be not the less beautiful. So, also, the most beautiful in writ- 
ing is that which excites in us not love, but pity andsympathy. Or how, 
scholars ? 

Porta: The name of Burke is legion; but let us modestly differ, 
since, if we are not satisfied, we are not satisfied, though Burke say it. 

Piscator : Yea, out upon all apotheothization! Should we buy a 
fish without looking at the gills, though all unite in commending it? 
and shall we take intellectual ware upon trust, which, if it haply be 
truth, is a treasure — that good part which shall never be taken 
from us? Hark! ’tis Venator singing. A brave rustic voice is his, 
though, to say truth, but little sweeter than poor Jack’s, who browses 
the thistle ; and all tunes are alike to him. He is having rare luck, I 
doubt not. I prithee proceed; for we are yet to learn what this 
beauty is. 

Scnotiast: Let us then press on till we reach the gate called 
‘Beautiful. Socrates (according to Xenophon) concludes that what- 
ever is well suited is beautiful with regard to that thing to which it is 
well suited; but that it may not be beautiful with respect to any other 
thing whatever ; in other words, that beauty consists in the utility and 
fitness of things to their proposed ends. But he declares, that of beauty 
in the abstract, we know nothing. Plato also affirms that we are ignor- 
ant of the beautiful abstracted, and closes his ‘ Hippias Major’ by say- 
ing: ‘For I seem to myself to understand what the proverb means, 
Difficult are the beautiful. Shall we heed Socrates and his pupil, or 
shall we strive for the beautiful in the abstract ? 

Porta: O Scholiast! let us never give over the endeavor ; for me- 
thinks I see in my mind the spirit of the beautiful descending from 
heaven, and the brightness of his coming beams like the Northern 
Lights’ red glare athwart the stars! Methinks I see the foul and wrong, 
and all their carking broods, hide their abashed and confounded fronts, 
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and he, glorious and regnant over all, like the angel in the Apocalypse, 
planteth one foot on the sea and the other on the land, and sweareth by 
Him that liveth and reigneth for ever that such things shall be no 
longer ! 

Scuotist : Thou speakest well ; but what signifies all our lauda- 
tion of the beautiful if we know not what it is? Give ear now. We 
cannot say of a single thing, this is equal ; for it is imperative when 
we speak of equality, to institute a comparison between the thing 
whereof equality is predicated, and another thing whereto its equality 
is affirmed. So we cannot say of a single line, it is parallel. We 
must subject it to its position with respect to another line to affirm its 
parallelism. In fine, whatever quality a thing possesses, which we 
cannot assert of it as intrinsic, that cannot be abstracted. And though 
parallelism and equality may be affirmed of many lines and objects, 
yet we can have no conception of abstract parallelism and equality. 
Again, unless a quality be the property of more than one thing, we 
cannot abstract it. Thus we cannot affirm circularity except of the 
circle, nor triangularity except of the triangle ; and hence cannot say 
that there is an abstract circularity, or a triangularity considered apart 
from the triangle. Therefore, if there be an abstract beauty, it must 
be dependent on nothing extrinsic, affected by no comparison, coupled 
with no interest, that it be wholly self-existent, self-dependent, and 
self-governed. Shall we say this, and proceed ? 

A murrain on that rascally squirrel, for he hath dropped an acorn, 
which he found in yon field, upon my nose. I fear lest it swell and dis- 
figure my face. 

Piscator : Away with fears! He hath but punctured it a little, 
and Susquehanna anglers (for such are we all) must learn to bear with 
brave hearts all the pricks and snubs of fortune. Is it not pleasant 
fishing here ? 

Porta: Yea, by the rood! Prithee, learned Scholiast, bait thy hook 
again ; for Piscator and myself long to nibble thereat. 

Piscator : I am happy that ye listen with such attent, and would 
others might be like you. And now let us throw in again. Shall we 
say that any thing simple, uncompounded, any single component, par- 
ticle, or atom is beautiful? Shall we say that any single musical note 
is beautiful, or that any one note is more beautiful than another ? 

Porta : For a verity. 

Scuouiast : Thou shalt maintain it then. Which, sounded alone, is 
the most beautiful, do or sol ? 

Porta: Neither. But one tune is more beautiful than another. 

Scuotiast: True, O minstrel! It needeth a combination of notes in 
order that there be any music whatever. The whistle of the quail is 
as beautiful as any single note of the brown thrush, yet who would 
compare the flute-like cadences of thé latter with the monotonous cry 
of the former? Again, is there any thing which we may designate as 
beautiful in a number of objects of irregular rotundity, and a mass of 
vegetation, taken separately? Let these be properly placed together, 
and we have a tree, which all agree to call beautiful. Is any one color, 
taken apart, beautiful? I apprehend all will saynay. Should we call 
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a nose beautiful taken from the face; or a face beautiful without a 
nose ; or an eye beautiful if placed in a brick wall? So of all the 
features separately ; but aggregated, they make the countenance divine. 
Then shall we not affirm that beauty consists in a measure of combi- 
nation ? 

Porta: Truly. Letus define beauty to be combination. 

Scnotiast: Nay, not so fast, thou knight of song! Shall we not 
say something more? Or shall we call a face beautiful possessed of 
three eyes and two noses; or a form beautiful with three breasts, or 
three arms ; or an animal beautiful with five legs? Would that coun- 
tenance be beautiful in which the eyes were below the nose, or the 
mouth above, or a form with the arms protruding from the abdomen ? 
Would a rainbow with a different combination of four of the colors, or 
a tune with an improper combination of notes, or a poem wherein words 
were placed without sensible sequence, be called beautiful? Thus we 
may easily perceive there may be positive ugliness in combination. 
What then, in these last examples, hath rendered them ugly ? 

Piscator : Unsuitableness, or something else. 

Porta: The lack of harmony, as it seemeth to me. 

Scnotiast: What then, shall we not say that a harmonious and 
suitable combination is constituent of beauty ? 

Porta: We will affirm it to be so. 

Scuotiast : But we say there is beauty in the moral world, as well 
as in the natural and artificial world. Shall we there find this har- 
monious and suitable combination? Hear what the inspired Tarsusian 
hath written : ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, 1 am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ So 
we see virtue, which is above all things beautiful, is nothing without 
charity. Benevolence is beautiful ; but would we call his act beauti- 
ful who should bestow an alms, or forsooth, Piscator, one of too many 
fish upon a rich person $ 

PiscaTor : By no means ; for with the gift should also go commisera- 
tion and a desire to relieve want. 

Scnotiast: This suitable and harmonious combination is also found 
in the moral world. Shall we say then that the beautiful is harmoni- 
ous and suitable combination? Let us be wary. A large beam, well 
squared and fitted, or a large stone well dressed and suited for building, 
shall we call beautiful? I think not. Yet wherefore not? Their 
combinations possess harmony and suitableness. I hold that it is be- 
cause the intellect doth not take delight in considering them. That 
whereof the beautiful is affirmed, must be considered; for until the 
mental effort, and until that is accompanied with a pleasure that is not 
fleeting nor casual, the beautiful is not perceived. Let us examine. 
Suppose a person listless, the beautiful may be presented, but he shall 
take no cognizance of it. But place some delicacy on his tongue, he 
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shall taste it ; fire a pistol near him, and he shall start ; strike at him, 
and he shall shrink. Suppose the mind engrossed with care or sorrow, 
the beautiful is passed by unnoticed. In the one case the intellect is 
sluggish ; in the other so dominant that it receives no impress from the 
senses. Therefore I hold that we do not take cognizance of the beauti- 
ful until the intellect has considered a thing, marked its harmonious and 
suitable combination, and received delight therefrom, how or why, is 
known only to Omniscirence. Let me then say that the beautiful is 
that harmonious and suitable combination which (aside from interest) 
delights the intellect. 

Porta: Then, O most learned Scholiast, thou maintainest that the 
intellect alone tells us what is beautiful ; so that the more cultivated 
and higher the intellect, the better able it is to perceive the beautiful. 
Cannot a simple child discover the beautiful, and does he not more 
than the man? Beautifully indeed doth the Oxford graduate say, there 
are few ‘ who look not back to their youngest and least learned days, as 
those of the most intense, superstitious, insatiable, and beatific percep- 
tions’ of the splendors of the beautiful, and then quoteth a sad, sweet 
verse, beginning, ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ 

Scuoxiast: Out upon him! he knows better! The bard may 
sing : 

—‘ ’rs little joy 


To know I’m further off from heayen 
Than when I was a boy.’ 


‘Tis his privilege. But the reasoner should keep the truth before him, 
and beware lest it be lost sight of in the obscuration of fancy. Let us 
look with an eye single to truth. The child grasps at whatever glitters ; 
is, as a poet expresseth it, ‘ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ 
The specious is its choice. With reason comes the apprehension of the 
beautiful. Do we not recollect by what slow approaches we have come 
to the knowledge of the beautiful? Do we not remember how the 
purple of its dawn broke upon us with dim, uncertain tinges ; how it 
came upward flushing, gilding, and widening our horizon, waking the 
dormant music in our hearts, until it rose upon our manhood in full 
effulgence, displaying to us a new world, and diffusing over all things 
a more full and perfect light and life? The simple, sensual joys and 
fancies of childhood had no care nor sorrows to disturb them, and there- 
fore we so poetically revert to them. Who that has ever enjoyed an 
hour of perfect intellectual felicity, would exchange another promised 
hour for an eternity of infancy? The savage, whose mind has never 
been pruned to the formalities of ratiocination, does he not prefer the 
gaudy to the beautiful, and display a disregard, an ignorance of the 
beautiful in nature ? 

Porta: But can we not discover,the beautiful without reasoning ? 

Scuotiast: The specious and gaudy to our imperfect intellects have 
a resemblance to the beautiful; therefore before deciding upon the 
beautiful, we must beware lest we be at fault. True, we look at a 
thing and immediately pronounce it beautiful. So a man looks at a 
dim sun-set and forbears a journey on the morrow. In either case a 
chain of reasoning takes place, but with such electric celerity, that the 
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between the premise and conclusion. Again, how many things which 
at the first glance we call beautiful, prove otherwise. So we see when 
the intellect considers a thing superficially or insufficiently, we are 
liable to be deceived as to the beautiful. 

Piscator : Perhaps then upon every object of contemplation there is 
a judgment as toits beauty ; but is not that judgment an intuition more 
fully developed by years ? 

Scuouiast: Thou art right as to judgment (which is the conclusion 
of the operations of the intellect) upon a thing as to its beauty, or the 
opposite, its ugliness, or the intermediate, its plainness. But that this 
judgment, as thou callest it, is not intuition, is evident in this, that no 
one, without being shod with some preparation, can ever take correct 
cognizance of the beautiful in the artificial world ; for example, a poem, © 
a picture, a symphony. That our ideas of beauty are not esthetic, 
plainly appears in this, that in all things decided upon by the senses, 
there is no appeal to the intellect. All agree that the quality of sugar 
is sweetness, nor will one say that sugar is sour or bitter ; nor can edu- 
cation make one perceive acidity in sugar. Neither will different per- 
sons perceive a greater sweetness in the same sugar. But it is far 
otherwise in regard to the beautiful in the artificial world. While all 
agree upon consideration as to the existence of beauty in certain things, 
they differ often as to the degree. And those who have schooled the 
intellect by constant critical exercise, all allow to be most competent to 
conclude upon the beautiful, and to their judgment due deference is 
paid. These diflerences arise from the imperfections of all things arti- 
ficial. In the natural world, there is less diversity of judgment, since 
no impotent hand has composed the objects which shadow forth the 
beautiful ; and in the moral world still less, because in that there is 
nothing indifferent, and Gop has donated it alone with perfectibility. 
But this disagreement comes not from the beautiful, which is, like its 
immortal Sire, immutable, but as I have said, from the imperfection of 
things, and I will add, the fallibility of the intellect, with its vision be- 
dimmed by the clouds and distortions of mundane influences. 

Porta: Prithee, master, for thou speakest most delectably, and the 
glow of a rich enthusiasm is on thy cheek, and its fire in thine eye, is 
this harmonious and suitable combination discovered until the beautiful 
is decided upon ? 

Scuouiast : Dost thou discover an article to be sweet by its being 
sugar, or that it is sugar by being sweet? Do we find a beautiful tree 
to be a tapering trunk, waving boughs, delicately-traced leaves, and 
symmetrical form ; or do we find these things to be a beautiful tree ? 
T’rom the swift operation of the intelligences we may be unaware of it, 
but when we come to analyze the beautiful, we shall see that our mind 
has already taken cognizance of all the constituents. True that in 
some analyses we may discover new reasons for denominating a thing 
beautiful ; but I submit, that in such event, the beauty is greater than 
we had, upon a partial consideration, concluded. Beside, how many 
things which at first strike us unfavorably, do we not upon examina- 
tion pronounce, and that too with correctness, beautiful ? 
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Piscator : Give us then, O Scholiast !— for thou, apprehending the 
beautiful, if any are able, can — a standard to which all things beauti- 
ful shall be referred for judgment — an ideal beauty. 

Scnotisst : I can no more do that than give thee an ideal solidity, 
since we can know nothing of it except as it is presented in individual 
instances. We can contemplate beauty abstracted from particular 
things ; but apart from things in general, we cannot. It is something 
we find in things which cannot be separated from them, yet not depend- 
ent upon particulars. We cannot judge of the beautiful in a horse by 
the beautiful in a tree; nor the beautiful in a tree by that in a poem ; 
nor that in the poem by that in generosity ; yet the beautiful in each is 
the same immutable beauty which pervades all things we denominate 
beautiful. In the natural world, we cannot refer beauty to the curve, 
because many plane surfaces, many angular objects are beautiful beyond 
a doubt. So of the artificial and moral worlds. And if this is so, 
there is certainly no standard whereby we may judge indiscriminately 
of the beauty of a landscape, a symphony, and virtue. There is no- 
thing in them similar, analogous, or opposed. I conclude then, O my 
scholars! there is no ideal beauty, and that the manifestation of beauty 
is dependent upon the thing so manifesting it. 

Porta: But how, O Scholiast! if the beautiful is immutable, and 


there be no ideal, shall we say one thing is more beautiful than 
another? Truly saith Shelley : 


‘Tue awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from leaf to leaf, 

° dear and yet dearer for its mystery.’ 


Scnotist: I have said we see it as through a glass darkly, and that 
it is manifested to us through imperfections. That displayed through 
the works of man (the artificial world) is of the lowest order, and the 
most various in degrees. In the natural world, which is in a measure 
imperfect, we find many degrees of beauty, but all surpassing that of 
the artificial world. Think not I start a heresy in saying the world is 
not perfect. Before the curse was pronounced, it was indeed so; but 
thence Gop intended we should behold no perfection beside his law. It 
is in the moral world, where perfectibility is, that the greatest excel- 
lence is to be met with. One benevolence is no more beautiful than 
another. Virtue in one is no more beautiful than virtue in another. 
The degrees are very few. Yet there is imperfection ; for there is not 
one who hath not tarnished his moral beauty with some vice. The 
soul of man, the perfectest of all sublunar creations, displays to us the 
greatest beauty which our intellects are capacitated for contemplating. 


For to quote from thine own poet, speaking of love and beauty, he says 
their might 
‘Excreps our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.’ 


We shall never see the beautiful in its perfection in this transitory 
sphere ; nor do I think we should rightly apprehend it, were it possible 
to behold it. It is only in the spirit-land that the perfectly beautiful 
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dwells. It is there that those who in this valley and shadow of death 
have endeavored to gird themselves with moral beauty, shall, divested 
of all the clogs and hindrances of mortality, with their visions enlight- 
ened and clarified by that light which is not of the sun, nor of the 
moon, nor of the stars, contemplate, and ever rejoice in the perfect 
and truly beautiful. To that end, O my scholars! let us, through 
the only perfection which earth possesses, 1 mean the law of Gop, who 
alone is the source of beauty, strive through our little night, which is 
not passed, and so shall we, through the peaceable paths of honesty, 
innocency, and prayer go on with our loins girded, till the eternal dawn 
shall break upon us, and we come to the full knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the perfect and truly beautiful ! 

Piscator: Yea, that we will. Let us consecrate ourselves to beauty 
and angling ; for they shall go hand in hand, like ‘Sleep and her 
brother Death !’ 

Porta: Happy, O thrice happy day! that lured me from the town 
away, and crowned me with such happiness! Bright be thy sun for 
ever more, and still increasing be thy store of beauty and of loveliness. 
Spirit of beauty, everywhere, ruling o’er ocean, earth, and air, breathe 
on this soul of mine! Make it to virtue ever dutiful, make it with vir- 
tue ever beautiful, make it for ever thine ! 

Piscator > By’re Lady! an’ my watch showeth four of the after- 
noon. Let us return to Venator. Ah! how stiff 1 am from long re- 
clining ! Give me thy hand, Poeta. Thou art young and lithe yet. 

Porta: The beautiful never grows old. It is as bright and young 
to-day as when it came with its birds and flowers to adorn the primal 
earth. 

Scno.ust: True, scholar mine. I do confess to a stiffness myself, 
O Piscator! Still ye twain have listened so attentively that it taketh 
from me all regret, though I shall have a twinge of the rheumatics to- 
morrow. And now we have defined beauty to be that harmonious and 
suitable combination which (aside from interest) delights the intellect. 
We have divided it into natural, artificial, and moral beauty. Perhaps 
we will hereafter treat upon these divisions separately, and show the 
uses, mission, and abuses of the beautiful. 

Piscator : I pray it may be so. But here we are at the river-side 
again. Where is Venator? Ho-ho! Venator!—so-ho! so-la! hoop! 
Perhaps he hath become weary, and sleepeth. 

Porta: Marry, master, here is a broken rod fixed in the ground, 
with an empty bottle stuck on the end thereof, and here is the pail with 
its bottom burst out. Mayhap some ruffians have robbed him, and 
spirited him away ! 

Piscator : Very like, very like; but 1’ll take oath they never found 
poorer prey. I fear, however, lest that most potent of robbers, wine, 
hath stolen away what little wit he hath; and that being angered at 
our long stay, he hath sought to mar our sport. But see! Scholiast 
falleth ! 

Scnotust: ’T is but little I feel it. That villainous Venator hath 
tied his lines across the path here, and I have stumbled over them. 
Piscator : Oh! he is a veritable pest, and he shall no more to the 
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angle with me! Doubtless he might make a most expert fisher, if he 
would make honesty his rod, meditation his line, temperance his hook, 
and the beautiful his bait; but out upon him for a pestilent fellow! 
But let us take this boat, which some good genius hath left, and cross 
to yonder shore. ’T is beautiful to be upon the water of an autumn’s 
day, and watch the dead leaves fall and float by our craft. So shall 
we, my scholars, ere long flutter in the wind, fall into the stream, and 
be borne to that great ocean which hath no tide, nor time, nor chart, 
nor haven ! 

Porta: The day draws near its death. How calm and still the sab- 
bath of the year, not even a bird to break the silence! And look you, 
where yon mountain of cléuds looms over the dreary west, black, 
purple, crimson, and golden, mixed, intermixed, and commingled in un- 
utterable splendor! Glory hath made its master-piece ! 


Scuoxiast : Jump into the boat, into the boat; for I shall push off 


before it groweth darker. 

Piscator : ’T was a brave push indeed. Sit still, Poeta, thou hast 
already half-filled the boat with water. Idid not think it so small, or 
I had not ventured in it. Prithee, Scholiast, take to the oars, for thou 
art nearest them. 

Scuouiast: True, my end of the boat is nearest shore, and I left the 
oars there. Soft, thou hast shipped water. 

Porta: Lo! on the bank I see aman! He calleth for his boat. 
The current runneth very swift here, and draweth to the middle of the 
stream. What shall we do? I will make signals of distress! 

Piscator : By my halidom! we are now shipped full of water, and 
’sdeath and blood! our boat sinks! Ugh! ugh! Thank heaven the 
stream is not over our heads, and we can wade to shore. The Susque- 
hanna Angler hath need of great store of patience. 

Scuotuast: Bless me! Poeta hath fallen! Ah!I have him. Thou 
art now thoroughly wet, which is luxurious, considering thou wert not 
drowned. Thou spoutest like a porpoise. 

Porta: Ugh! ugh! whsh! ptzs! I am drowned! 

Piscator : Here we are safe to shore, thank Heaven! A fair even- 
ing to thee, Mr. Waterman. Provipence preserve thy health! How 
are thy wife and little ones? I trust they are well. 

Waterman: As for me and mine, we be well enough ; but thou shalt 
pay me for my boat. 

Piscator : In good sooth, so I would, but I have no money. To- 
morrow thou shalt come to yon village, and shalt inquire at the large 
inn for one honest Piscator. If he be not there, wait till he cometh. 
But shouldst thou wait many hours, think he is not coming, and look 
for one Venator, and he will give thee his note for thy boat’s value. 

Porta : Shouldst thou chance not to see him, I myself will owe it thee. 

Piscator : And now the evening is come.. We will return to our 
inn, where we will doff our dripping clothes, eat a warm and bountiful 
supper, and then, with blessings on our kind and jovial host, seek his 
snow-white sheets, which smell of lavender, and ‘steep our brows in 
slumber’s holy balm ;’ and some other day mayhap, to talk of the 


beautiful, we will, with quiet hearts and sweetly-speaking consciences, 
go a-angling. 





Gaiter Boots. 


BY ROBIW RATTLEBRAIN, A.M. 


I, 


O DAINTY foot ! 
O gaiter-boot! 
To piety you ’re shocking ; 
I only know 
Of one thing worse, 
And that’s a snow-white stocking. 


Il. 


So neat and clean, 
Together seen, 
E’en stoics must agree 
To you to vote, 
What GRaAy once wrote, 
A handsome L-E-G. 


Itt. 


The lasting theme 
Of midnight dream, 
The very soul of song ; 
Man wants you little 
Here below, 
And never wants you long. 


lV. 


By PLATO ne’er 
Sent tripping here ; 
By Puro rather given, 
To lead poor man 
(An easy plan) 
To any place but Heaven. 


Vv. 


Yet still I vow 
There ’s magic now 
About a woman s foot, 
And cunning was 
The wizard hand 
That made a gaiter-boot. 


VI. 


For while the knave 
The gaiters gave 
To mortals to ensnare them, 
Mankind he hoaxed, 
And even coaxed 
The angels down to wear them. 
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MY FRIEND’S 





WIFE. 








I ama small man, and a painter — not of houses, or any thing of the 
high-art order — but a humble copyist of other men’s ideas. Yes, 
sometimes I copy the human face divine, Gon’s idea, but Iam a humble 
and very obscure individual, yet I have not been denied emotions, aspir- 
ations, ay, and experiences, which I believe are. generally supposed to 
be the property, the divine right of the more favored and highly-gifted 
of mankind. 

Do not imagine, from my title, that I am a little monster, and that I 
coveted or ran away with my friend’s wife. No: 

































‘Tne desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ; 

The prayer for something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow.’ 


Such, if I know myself; was my mental attitude toward my friend’s 
F wife. 

I was standing before my easel in the gallery of the Louvre, copying 
; a very sweet picture of an Italian boy, resting his head on his hand, 
if and seemingly gazing into my eyes. There was something especially 
A fascinating to me in this face, so child-like yet so dignified and poetic, 
5 as if childhood were not always dignified and poetic. It should be, but 
i it is not. Wondering why I always perceived in that boy’s face a 
a | familiar look, as if he were the child of a friend, I heard a lady 
; speak behind me, in a tremulous voice, and say : ‘ How like him it is !’ 
4 I turned cautiously, (for the voice was very sweet,) and saw a lady in 
deep mourning, gazing with brimming eyes at my Italian boy, and by 
her side — no! — yes! — my countryman and friend, George Walton ! 


i ‘ George !’ 

| ‘Jack!’ 

4 Certainly, my friend George and his wife. George had married since 
a I left America, and I had lost sight of him, but we had been insepar- 


able for years. They had arrived in Paris but a day or two before, 
and chance thus brought us together. He introduced his wife to me. 
What a smile she gave me! Whata world of beauty, of sweetness, of 
feminine grace there was in her manner and aspect as she said : 
‘George and I have often talked of you.’ 
I had been studying beauty for seven years. I had sought it in 
Greece, in Circassia, in nature and art. I had even sought to paint a 
gallery of beauty for myself. I had a beautiful Maltese (not kitten, 
but woman,) a Circassian, whom I stole at Broussa, (not the lady, but 
her face,) a Greek girl in costume, a Spanish dancer from the Varietes, 
yo an English girl who had turned Paris mad. i had too a French 
grisette, whom I thought not bad-looking; but here was my art out- ; 
stripped, my gallery made poor; my country-woman out-did them all. 
Lucy Walton was a blonde of the best quality. Her hair was rich 
and full of color, gold and brown yet fair; her eyes were dark and full, 
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with dark lashes; her complexion perfect. Against her dress of 
solemn black, her face beamed like the evening-star against the night. 
She was tall and large, unlike her country-women. Her movements 
were quiet and graceful ; she moved as if to music. I thought of the 
Venus of Milo. 

‘Jack, come and breakfast to-morrow morning,’ said George ; ‘ help 
us do Paris,’ and he took me by the arm and led me away, leaving his 
wife standing before the picture. 

‘Poor girl! We lost our little boy six months ago ; her first-born. 
That picture reminds her of him; she wants to look at it alone.’ 

Surely. I looked in my friend’s face. It was true, the picture had 
reminded me of George, who, though no handsome man, had a face 
which was very dear to his friends, and a very interesting face to any 
one. It was a face melancholy in its general expression, with some- 
thing poetic about the brow, which was high and white, and thinly 
furnished with fine silky hair. But it was capable of a smile more 
joyous and cheerful than any smile I ever saw, and was really hand- 
some then. He was one of the men who know how to captivate 
women, or did it without knowing how. I remembered how Tom 
B , the Apollo of his set, had entered society with George, and 
how George had put his candle out with all the fashionable girls. I 
remembered many and many instances of George’s unexpected and un- 
paralleled suecess with lovable women, and if he had a weakness, it 
was that he was a little proud of it. 

But of course none of that appeared in his face or manner. 

I did go and breakfast, not once, but often. I saw how happy they 
were in each other. Here, thought !,is Paradise. That woman weeps 
for her child, but they are tears that angels might shed but just outside 
the gates of heaven. No dreadful passion mingles with them; they 
but carry her to the companionship of holy thoughts. Life will again 
become beautiful to her. Look at my friend ; young, fortunate, mar- 
ried to such a woman. Still the father of another child, this sorrow 
has but deepened and dignified his character. 

I went much and often with Lucy to the galleries of art. How 
sweetly she plesded ignorance, how she asked me to tell her what was 
good ; how fixe her natural sense of the true and beautiful! The poor 
little painter had never been in such company before. No one had 
treated hn with the dignified friendliness of his new friend ; he had 
never had a sister; he had never loved. Here was a woman he had 
not imagined, even in his dreams ; a woman whose attractions were su- 
perlative, yet whose dignity and purity were such, that he had not 
dared to kiss the hem of her garments. They were delicious days ; 
like all delicious days, they were few. 

Calling one morning on the Waltons, Lucy introduced me to Mrs. 
Ogilvie, from New-York. Americans have a very bad way of associat- 
ing with each other in Paris, by which they dilute their knowledge of 
foreign parts very essentially, so I was not astonished at Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
being much with the Waltons. Mr. Ogilvie was a stupid young man, 
merely a pendant to his wife : but she was a character. 

I was struck with her plainness. Now, it is something to be even 
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strikingly plain. I have known people whom you might see day in 
and day out, and not find it possible to fix in your memory ; people 
who at a table d’hote, for instance, may sit in one place under your eye 
for months, and some day disappear, and not be any more missed than 
a white plate. Mrs. Ogilvie was not one of these. She had a good 
figure, was well dressed, and had a very animated style of conversation. 
Her face was disagreeable, excessively; but you rather turned to look 
again, and see what made it so. Having discovered that, you rather 
liked the woman for not being discouraged by her face ; and her witty 
conversation and general cheerfulness made you, in the end, like Mrs. 
Ogilvie. 

Yet you did not like Mrs. Ogilvie very long. She seemed to have 
very great powers of observation, and you some how felt as if a cat were 
in the room, (I hate cats,) and was looking at you with her green eyes, 
(Mrs. Ogilvie’s eyes were green,) yet it was undefined to me, and I 
blamed myself considerably for it. 

One day, as I was painting, I perceived Mrs Ogilvie walking in the 
gallery with George Walton. They came up to me. Mrs. Ogilvie 
began : 

‘Mr. Brown, (my name is Jack Brown,) I want this sweet picture 
you are at work on. It is like your little boy, Mrs. Walton says, and 
do you know, I think it like you?’ said Mrs. O., turning to George. 

s No, said George, looking at it sadly, ‘my little son looked like 
ucy. 

‘ But it is,’ persisted Mrs. Ogilvie; ‘for I never saw your son, and I 
came into this gallery a week ago, and I said to Ross Brisbane: ‘ Do 
you know that picture looks like Mr. Walton?’ and he said: ‘ Pooh! 
you think every thing looks like Mr. Walton.’ ’ 

I saw a gratified expression creep over George’s face; it gave me 
pain. Mrs. Ogilvie ran on: 

‘So I may have this picture, Mr Brown ?’ 

‘No, Madam ; this picture, if worthy when finished, I intend for 
Mrs. Walton,’ was all I could reply. 

Mrs. Ogilvie and I were enemies from that moment. A few days 
after, Mr. and Mrs. Walton, the Ogilvies, and myself were to dine to- 
gether at the Waltons’ rooms. Mrs. Ogilvie and Lucy swod at the win- 
dow watching the gay scene outside. Some féte was passing. The 
fine music and brilliant pageant brought the color to Luy’s cheek. 
She was recovering her spirits somewhat, and stood smiling and hand- 
some by Mrs. Ogilvie’s side. 

‘On my word, how provokingly handsome you are to-day, Lucy Wal- 
ton; isn’t she, Mr. Brown? You must take off that black dress soon, 
and come out a gay Parisienne.’ 

Lucy darted away from the window; the shaft had struck home. 
The allusion to the black dress had carried her back to the dear little 
suffering lost boy. Her cheek whitened, her eye filled. Mrs. Ogilvie 
put her arm round her and kissed her affectionately. 

‘I did n’t think — how thoughtless ; forgive me, dear Lucy.’ 

But Lucy was quelled. She could not rouse herself, and Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, all smiles, and repartee, and anecdote, reigned supreme. 
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Presently, George and Mr. Ogilvie came in. Mrs. Ogilvie was very 
empressé toward George. We were talking of the opera. Lucy wanted 
to go that evening, as the new prima donna would sing. Mrs. Ogilvie 
wanted to go to the American Minister's. George immediately began 
urging Lucy to go to the Minister’s. She declined, looking at her dress. 
The end was, that George and the Ogilvies went to the Minister's, and 
Lucy remained at home. 

The next day, as Mrs. Walton and I returned from a walk on the 
Boulevards, we met Mr. Ross Brisbane, who looked at Mrs. Walton ad- 
miringly. After leaving her at her rooms, I returned, and met that 
gentleman outside, pacing the pavement. 

‘Allow me to inquire, Brown, who’s your fair friend?’ said 
Brisbane. 

‘Mrs. Walton, of New-York.’ 

‘Oh! I ought to know her; Miss Atherton formerly. I know her 
father. Suppose you take me to call ?’ 

I excused myself just then, having an engagement ; but I knew Ross 
Brisbane would get there soon enough without my help. 

Mr. Ross Brisbane was a gentleman of fortune and family, (having 
grown-up children,) and a manof genius. He chose to be flippant and 
worldly, while he was capable of beng much more. Like Lord George 
Bentinck, he could occasionally surprise the world with his knowledge 
of statistics, and really possessed more valuable information than any 
man I ever knew. Art, literature, history, science, all waited on his 
tongue. He was never at want for illustrations, the most felicitous 
and profound. His grasp of most subjects was immense. To hear him 
pour out his world of information ; to hear him as he dealt grandly 
with a grand subject, was worth years of other men’s conversation. 

Mr. Ross Brisbane was not indifferent to the attractions of a hand- 
some woman. Having nothing to do, he followed his instincts, and 
they led him frequently to the side of intellectual and beautiful women. 
He never talked so well as in their presence. A fine woman was the 
magnet which drew out all his best ideas. He was at the same time 
kindly and careless, liking me to-day, and you to-morrow ; never fail- 
ing to do an amiable thing when it came in his way ; but frequently 
going out of his way to oblige some body, forgetting to-morrow that 
the individual ever existed. I have seen no one like him, so contradic- 
tory, so unique as he was. 

But on one subject he was consistent. If a handsome woman came 
in his way, he was infallible ; so 1 was not surprised when I found on 
Mrs. Walton’s table next day the card of Mr. Ross Brisbane. 

‘Did you see him ?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh! yes. We talked of home, of father, and much of Mr. Bris- 
bane’s travels. What a charming man he is! I knew his daughter, 
but I have never seen him before. I assure you I have passed a charm- 
ing morning.’ 

Next day, enter Mr. Ross Brisbane with tickets for some not-easily- 
to-be-entered place. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and carriages for St. Cloud. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and invitations to dinner. 

Next day, Mr. Ross Brisbane and something else. Mr. Jack Brown’s 


‘ 
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farthing-candle was somewhat put out by the superior Fresnel-light of 
Mr. Ross Brisbane. 

Meantime, I saw Lucy’s cheek color and grow pale as Mrs. Ogilvie 
gradually and effectually drew George to her side; and one day as 
George entered with a flushed face, and proposed that he should run 
down into Switzerland for four days with the Ogilvies, leaving her in 
Paris, she burst into a flood of tears, and asked him if he could be so 

cruel as to go and leave her alone. 

‘Why, Lucy dear, you said you were not strong enough to go.’ 

‘ Neither am I, George, just now ; I have a cold, but it will be well 
soon.’ 

‘And then we will go together again, dear,’ said George. 

Lucy rose from her sofa, and looking very fully in his face, said : 
‘George, if you go with the Ogilvies, and leave me here alone, I will 
take the first steamer home, and you may continue your travels with- 
out me.’ 

George looked at her angrily. J was in a remarkably pleasing po- 
sition. Why are there not trap-doors built in every house, down which 
unfortunate witnesses of domestic collisions may retreat and hide their 
damaged heads ? 

The Switzerland party did not come off. Evidently the little scene 
I had witnessed was prolonged after I left the house ; for George did 
not follow Mrs. Ogilvie quite so assiduously. 

The Waltons went to Italy. Mrs. Ogilvie and Mr. Ross Brisbane 
amused themselves with each other. Mr. Brisbane, however, quite un- 
like himself, remembered Mrs. Walton with great interest. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘I never met exactly such a woman. She 
is very ardent, very susceptible to empressions, but not to people. She 
is very bright too, almost as much so as the Ogilvie, though not quite 
so courageous in her talk. The Ogilvie, Brown, is not afraid of any 
thing. She takes hold of nearly all subjects; she is very piquant, 
highly spiced. I don’t wish that donkey, Ogilvie, joy of her, how- 
ever.’ 

Then Mr. Brisbane, who was never abusive, but always good-natured, 
went off into a discussion or rather soliloquy as to the necessity of a 
fine woman being admired ; how natural and proper that she should 
wish it ; and finally lost himself in an eloquent and admirable imagin- 
ing of Cleopatra. 

A year, with all its tremendous changes, had passed between my 
conversation with Mr. Brisbane and the time at which I take up my 
story, and I, wiping my palette and brushes, had come home. The 
party, whose acquaintance I have somewhat sketched in the above 
papers, had preceded me by a few months. 

I went to my friend’s house and inquired for Mrs. Walton. Over the 
piano hung my little picture, which had led to our acquaintance. It 
had been, during Mrs. Walton’s absence in Italy, exquisitely framed in 


white and gold, with these words of Longfellow in white relievo, on a 
gold ground : 
‘ Tuer is no fire-side, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ; 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there,’ 
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onions the picture, wd Mrs. Walton Sal it dameiene’ in whine room 
when she returned, all through the taste and kindness of Mr. Ross 
Brisbane. 

Mrs. Walton was changed, and, to me, not for the better. She was 
more gayly dressed ; her color was high, and her conversation was of 
the gay amusements of the day. She asked me to dine, saying George 


was going to the opera, and I must content myself with a quiet even- 
ing with her. 


* And are you not going ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh! no. We are too European to go together anywhere,’ said she, 
with a laugh. 

In the evening, as Mrs. Walton complained of a headache, I walked 
with George to the opera. Our seats being in the parquette, I could 
but notice how George watched the house instead of the stage, and 
during the first entre acte,1 missed him. In taking the tour of the 
house, however, I found in the second tier, in a dark but very conveni- 
ent box, Mrs. Ogilvie, and George hanging over the edge of the box, 
talking very earnestly. 

It had become one of those notorious flirtations which the town looks 
on and speculates about. 1 heard Jimmy Baird say, as I passed that 
young exquisite : ‘Do see the Ogilvie to-night; isn’t she a feminine 
spider, and is n’t Walton a willing fly ?’ 

Presently, George went round and entered her box ; the conversation 
grew more confidential. Here, then, was the man I loved, the hus- 
band of the most beautiful of women, in the toils of this ugly enchant- 
ress, this Circe, whose spells I longed to break. 


Anp now, if I may take the privilege of a story-teller, and give, in 
their natural order, the events of my story, I must look for a moment 
into the deep recesses of a woman’s heart, and lay bare some of its hid- 
den secrets. 

Lucy Walton was suffering the cruel pangs of jealousy. She had 
seen day by day the man she loved grow cold toward her. She had 
seen his smiles, his love reserved for some one who had no claim to 
those treasures, no joy in them save the joy of triumph. Far as the 
heaven is above the earth had she held this man’s love from suspicion 
or distrust. Dear as her own life was the sacred honor of her husband ; 
but deadly, certain, indisputable was his treachery. She had seen from 
the first fatal smile that crept to George’s face, to the present moment, 
when he rapidly hid from her the notes in a small feminine hand, the 
design and success of Mrs. Ogilvie. She had hoped, she had prayed, 
nay, even more, she had told her husband of his danger ; but he heard 
not. The voice of the charmer was in his ear, and he closed it from 
his wife, ay, from his conscience, and from his Gop. 

And as if the day were not sufficiently weary to this poor woman, 
her little child, her last surviving boy, fell sick. He grew worse, and 
she watched, ‘ with a pale cheek, but yet a brow inspired,’ beside his 
bed-side. George Walton was for a moment snatched from his delusion 
by the illness of his child; yet the man was changed, and his better 
nature seemed to shine out but rarely. 
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One evening, he looked into the sick-chamber, where Lucy sat, tear- 
fully watching the suffering boy, and as he turned to go out, Lucy 
caught his hand and said: ‘ Do stay, dear George. I am faint and 
weary. Share my vigils to-night, dearest husband; it will refresh 
me.’ 

But he disengaged himself, and on a plea of an engagement, left the 
room and the house. 

As the outer door closed on him, Lucy threw herself on the floor in 
a passionate fit of tears. Life seemed too hard for her. She was not 
a patient child of sorrow ; she loved life and craved happiness. She 
was not content to give up all, the husband so dearly loved, the child 
so ardently cherished, the world, to her before so full of happiness. 
Despair seemed pulling at her heart. She threw open the window and 
gasped for air. 

At this moment her old nurse entered the room and said : 

‘Mr. Brisbane is down-stairs, Ma’am, and I hope you will go and 
see him ; I will stay with little George.’ 

Lucy composed herself, and took a sudden determination. She 
arranged her dress, wiped the traces of her agitation from her face as 
well as possible, and looked at her little child. He was sleeping 
quietly, and seemed better. 

She went down to see Mr. Brisbane. In a short time she returned, 
and told the astonished nurse that she should dress and go out a short 
time with Mr. Brisbane. She gave some directions about the sick 
child, and left the room. 


Incia was to be played. I was gazing at the rapidly-filling house, 
when I saw Mrs. Ogilvie creep like a shadow into her box. Not many 
minutes after, George entered and took his seat by her side. The opera 
began. While the first act was on, I observed a stir in a private box 
near the stage, and a lady entered, superbly dressed, followed by Mr. 
Ross Brisbane. It took me several minutes to determine that this 
dazzling person was Mrs. Walton, yet so it was. Before the curtain 
dropped, several of the beaux had made the discovery, and were level- 
ling their lorgnettes at her, as astronomers contemplate a new star. 
She was very animated, and looked superbly. Her seat commanded 
the house, and she saw her husband’s position from the first. 

Man after man poured in to speak to her. Mr. Ross Brisbane stood 
behind her chair, looking much pleased with his prize. At this moment, 
George Walton walked down the parquette, and as he came near me, 
he first observed the private box. 

He sat down by me and took his lorgnette from his pocket. 

‘How much that woman looks like Lucy — at least as she did,’ said 
he to me. ‘ 

‘It is not remarkable, since it is she,’ said I, feeling thoroughly angry 
with him. 

My feelings changed as I looked at him. His face seemed to have 
suffered a collapse. Every feature was convulsed with his internal 
emotions. 

He could not believe it. 
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He had left her at home but an hour before, watching her sick child. 

Leaning over her shoulder at that moment was Tom Bird, the gam- 
bler, to be sure one of Mrs. Ogilvie’s friends, but a man George Walton 
would have never permitted his wife to speak to. 

He looked a moment with glaring eyes, and started from his seat. 
I rose and took his arm. 

‘George,’ I urged, ‘remember where you are; control yourself a 
moment.’ 

I got him outside the door. 

‘The woman’s mad!’ said he, ‘to leave her dying child, to come 
here with Ross Brisbane. J7l/ kill him! miserable old coxcomb ! 
To talk to Tom Bird in that intimate sort of way! To dress herself too 
in that style! Ill go and ask her, in the face of all of them, what 
she means. I'll go and do it.’ 

I held him fast. ‘Remember, George, the ridicule which attaches 
itself to a jealous husband. All these men will pursue your wife 
much more closely if they find they can torment you. It gives them 
an additional pleasure.’ 

It was very worldly advice, but 2¢ told, and my friend composed him- 
self, and we went together to his wife’s presence. 

When we entered the box, Mrs. Walton bowed to both of us with 
a perfectly unconstrained manner, and went on talking to Mr. Bird, 
who kept his place by her side. 

George bent over him, and said to her: ‘I did not know of your in- 
tention of coming.’ 

‘ You did not ask me if I was coming,’ was her reply. 

He rose abruptly and left the box. I followed. As we edged our 
way through the narrow passages, we heard Mr. Ross Brisbane talking 
with a gay knot of men about Mrs. Walton. 

‘Have you seen my bird of Paradise, my charming discovery ? — a 
woman worth knowing, foolishly domestic, but coming out, coming out. 
I assure you there is something there worth having.’ 

‘ Wife of flirtatious George,’ said Jimmy Baird. 

At that moment, young Bob Clarkson met us, and told George that 
Mrs. Ogilvie had sent him for Mr. Walton, and demanded him im- 
mediately. 

‘Tell Mrs. Ogilvie I have an instant reason for leaving the house, 
and cannot see her,’ was his reply. 

The long silence that ensued between us when we reached the street 
was first broken by me. 

‘George, I think you show a very remarkable degree of emotion for 
a very common-place occurrence. What is there in the least remarka- 
ble about your wife’s going to the opera ?’ 

George groaned. 

‘The last thing I did before leaving my house was to visit her in my 
son’s room, where I found her busied, as she should be, in taking care 
of him. A woman’s duty is at home, and there should her pleasure be ; 
and does it not show duplicity, heartlessness, and Gop forgive me ! 





I am speaking of my wife. Forget it, Jack ; my wife has always been 
an angel, and I have never had one moment’s cause to reproach her ; 
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but the surprise, the agony of to-night! verily I feel as if all the vaga- 
bonds in town had broken into my house and rifled it!’ 

‘George,’ said I, ‘is Mrs. Ogilvie an intellectual person ? ’ 

‘ No, not particularly. Why?’ 

‘Because I was wondering what her fascination was.’ 

‘Well, I cannot tell you. She is certainly very charming, always 
bright, and very much a friend of mine. She is not happily married, 
you know. Her husband is a fool, and she is driven to the acquaintance 
of other men to find that which she cannot find at home — appreciation 
and sympathy.’ 

‘Do you know, George, that Jimmy Baird and others think she has 
found some very keen appreciation in you ?’ 

‘No; I have not got into the mouths of Jimmy and company, 
have I?’ 

‘ Decidedly ; and if your wife goes on in attracting attention as you 
have done, I think you will become a very fashionable pair.’ 

We had reached George’s house. As we ascended the steps, George 
begged me to come in. I knew very well why, and rather wished to 
get away; for | did not like to see the meeting which was to take 
place. 

However, I went in, and saw by the light in the hall how haggard 
and distorted his face was. He walked into the parlor and threw him- 
self into a chair, and buried his face in hishands. Presently, he started 
up and ran up the stairs. 

‘ How is the little boy?’ I asked when he came down. 

‘Very well,’ he answered, and buried his face again in his hands. 

An hour passed in silence; then, as the carriages rattled by, he 
walked to the window and watched. . 

The bell rang, and Mrs. Walton and Mr. Brisbane came in, talking 
and laughing gayly. I heard her ask the servant at the door about 
the little boy. He answered that he had slept quietly all the evening. 

She came into the parlor and bowed to us playfully, and went on 
talking of the opera with great enthusiasm. There was not the slight- 
est trace of emotion in her face. If she had done the same thing every 
night in her life she could not have been more cool and composed. 

Mr. Brisbane began asking George, (who had struggled into something 
like composure,) if he did not admire his enterprise in carrying off his 
wife, and if he had been there to see how superb she was, and so on. 

George muttered something about surprise and gratification ; but Mr. 
Brisbane, who never listened to any one, was by that time addressing 
some remark to Mrs. Walton. 

We left together, Mr. Brisbane and myself, and that gentleman en- 
tertained me on my way home with an account of Mrs. Walton’s 
charms. 

I was not surprised, but Mrs. Ogilvie was, to see Mrs. Walton fre- 
quently at the opera; to meet and hear of her everywhere in society ; 
to see her gayly dashing up and down Broadway, the most brilliant 
woman on that brilliant street ; for I thought I saw the determination 
she had taken ; but I was shocked to see the state of feeling which had 
grown up between herself and her husband. George followed her 
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about with his eyes, and stood often looking loweringly at her, as she 
talked and laughed with the Jimmy Bairds of the fashionable world. 
When they spoke together, it was in the coldest tone, and I observed that 
she never seemed at all aware of his presence. 

Mrs. Ogilvie was furious. Even her malignity could find no flaw in 
Lucy Walton's beauty ; no defect in her dress, that more important fea- 
ture of New-York success. Even George cared nomore for Mrs. Ogil- 
vie. His entire neglect of her struck no one but me; for Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
admirers were not apt to remain very constant, and the cessation of a 
flirtation does not interest the town, as its continuance does. But little 
Jack Brown, whom no body saw, saw a great deal from his quiet cor- 
ner, and the glances of Mrs. Ogilvie’s green eyes, half-shut and stealthy 
as they were, were not lost on me. 

One evening Mrs. Ogilvie beckoned Tom Bird to her, and I observed 
this worthy pair talking earnestly to each other, and looking occasion- 
ally at Mrs. Walton, and at George. 

Mrs. Walton had dropped Tom Bird. If it was her pleasure, for 
some reason of her own, to seem a gay and frivolous woman, she did 
not choose to sully herself by contact with this gambler, this man ad- 
mitted into good society only on account of his family and wealth, and 
she dropped him. Mrs. Ogilvie saw it all, and, nursing Tom Bird’s 
wrath to keep it warm, determined to use him for her own amiable 
designs. 

Standing near her at supper, I heard her say: ‘There is a subtle 
craving for excitement in Walton’s nature. Does he ever play?’ 

‘No,’ said Bird, looking interested. ‘I thought him a kind of fish, 
and only animated by your brightness.’ 

I passed on, looking back admiringly on the woman whose brain had 
so quickly and quietly plotted her revenge. 

George Walton was precisely in the frame of mind to be led into dis- 
sipation. His home was wretched, his wife had ceased to love him, his 
conscience told him that he had deserved the whole. Yet, desirous of 
drowning the unwelcome reflection that he had sacrificed, by the indul- 
gence of a foolish vanity, more than most men ever possessed, he began 
to cultivate the society of free-living men, men who know much and 
feel little, men who have the good digestion and bad heart of the pro- 
verb. In this state Tom Bird found him and cultivated him. 

There is little need to describe the suppers he ate, the orgies at which 
he assisted, or the slow but certain way in which he reached the card- 
table. New-York needs no developments of this kind. They speak 
daily in the haggard faces of her young men, men who should be the 
‘expectancy of the fair state,’ but who are the effeminate offspring of 
a selfish luxury, such as marked Rome before she fell, such as sapped 
Palmyra in her glory. Gop avert their fate from our young land ! 

George had never been a puritanical young man; he had indulged 
in those amusements proper and common among young men; but he 
had early and always observed the delicate line where amusement ends 
and debauchery begins. 

Since his marriage, his life had been too full of happiness for him to 
care much for outside amusement ; but after his fatal entanglement with 
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Mrs. Ogilvie, he had lost that rectitude of purpose and nice honor which 
marked his character originally. 

Now he was desperate. Excitement could not be purchased at too 
high a price, and he paid fearfully for what he got; for he bought it 
with his honor, and with the price of his plighted word. 

Now came Mrs. Ogilvie’s triumph. Lucy Walton had not calculated 
on this, and although she still reigned, beautiful and admired, there 
came an unmistakable shadow on her brow, and a look of uneasiness 
and fear whiclr art could not hide. Mrs. Ogilvie was always near when 
George entered late, flushed with wine, with the gay men of the town, 
and marked her heavy breathing and contracted brow. This was her 
hour of triumph. This the great and good work she had achieved. 


Far away in the hopeful future lay that which should bring all these 
tangled threads straight ; far away, yet near; far from our thoughts, 
yet near our foot-steps, walking with us hand-in-hand in the broad sun- 
shine, and in the night calling to us when no man expecteth — the an- 
gel of Death walketh side-by-side with us always. 

And to whom, in all this gay and laughing world, has he called now? 
Can he enter here, amid all this tumultuous life, this music, this festi- 
vity? Cannot all this light, this laughter, this gorgeous house, these 
guests keep him away? Does not beauty appeal to him? does not youth 
touch him? No: he lays his cold hand on Lucy Walton. 

Slowly, through weeks of warning, Lucy Walton recognized her 
doom. I know not how it came, whether pain brought the fatal mes- 
sage, whether sleepless nights and restless days revealed it to her; but 
she felt that Death was coming, and when her physician laid his hand 
on her tell-tale pulse, and himself turned pale with the dreadful con- 
viction, she looked calmly in his face, and said, ‘I knew it.’ 

But the angel of Death came not alone: with him came the angel 
of Consolation. Into that restless heart of hers came hope, and love, 
and peace. A joy which the world cannot take away came to this 
lovely creature, who laid her down to die a death of such suffering that, 
had it been foretold to a marshal of Napoleon’s army, a man brave to 
a proverb, he would have put his pistol to his head rather than linger 
in its torture. 

It brought her hope, hope of another life — a life she had read about 
and believed in; that life which our Bible tells us of, and our preach- 
ers discourse upon, but which she now lived. It was no distant thing 
now. It was a land she must visit in a few weeks, and it looked bright 
and near to her. 

It brought her love, it brought back her husband to her. The days 
of their young and innocent love returned to them, ere the serpent had 
entered and left its trail over their joys. By her side, holding her al- 
ready pale hand, sat George, saddened but strong, and himself again, 
reading to her, consoling her, sustaining her, as none could do but a man 
whose heart was right, and whose soul worth saving, even though the 
weakness of poor human nature had sometimes triumphed over him and 
led him astray, astray ! 

It brought her peace. The world had brought her much. She had 
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tasted of its purest pleasures, its deepest emotions. She had been ad- 
mired and beloved; the sweet pleasures of home, of domestic happiness, 


had been hers ; the delicious experiences of the heart, the rapture of 


maternal love, the triumphs of beauty and of intellect, all, and more, 
had mingled in her cup ; but she had never tasted that peace that now, 
like a ministering spirit, seemed to live near her and fan her brow with 
its soft wings. 

Her illness was not all suffering. In her hours of ease she often 
moved to a sofa in the library, and there saw her friends. To that 
room, consecrated by the most heavenly presence, I was often permitted 
to come. 

Earth seemed to have faded from her almost entirely. 

One day her little boy sat by her, looking sadly on her recumbent 
figure, as if he knew that all was not right. 

‘Come, dear Mamma, and dance with me, as you used,’ he said. 

She tenderly laid her hand upon his head, and commenced showing 
him some pictures which she had near her. 

‘See, Georgy, see this picture of a little boy walking along a rough 
path, and see what great hollows there are on both sides. But see this 
sweet angel who stands behind him with her wings, and her hands gen- 
tly touch his little shoulders, and keep him from falling down those 
ugly pits. That is the little boy’s guardian-angel, such an one as my 
little boy will have.’ 

The child was interested, and his mind was attracted from his mo- 
ther’s sick face and figure. 

When he left the room, she showed me the lovely German print 
which she had just shown the boy. 

‘You may see one reason why I look forward so calmly to my sepa- 
ration from mychild. The eyes of faith are so clear that I can almost 
see the angel who walks perpetually by his side.’ 

‘Do you feel the ties of earth to weaken as you approach a brighter 
world?’ I asked. 

‘No; they grow stronger. As the affections spring from that which 
is immortal in us, they must brighten as the soul nears its own atmo- 
sphere. But we see with new eyes the grand harmony of Gon’s laws, 
and separations are to me so clearly the ‘ good-night’ greeting, so surely 
to be followed by a blissful ‘ good-morning !’ that they are not painful, 
as they were once to me.’ 

Sometimes I touched the chords of an organ which stood in the hall. 
The fine strains of Handel, or the majestic thoughts of Beethoven, 
seemed fitting accompaniments to the perpetual hymn which floated 
upward from the nobly-resigned heart so soon to be stilled, so soon to 
pass away from us for ever. 


Reader, in my studio you will find a picture of a beautiful woman 
lying on a couch. Her face wears an expression such as you have seen 
in the Saint Cecilia of the old pictures. The fair hands are clasped 
over a book which lies on her breast. The long brown hair floats over 
the cushion, even to the floor. Over her head hangs that well-known 
picture of Saint Catharine, being borne to heaven in the arms of angels. 
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There is little suffering in that face, but there is divine renunciation, 
: that beatific radiance which we seldom see, save in the faces of the 
i) dead. 

| So did I last see Lucy Walton, and so do I daily see her ; for the pic- 
ture has never been finished, and day by day I work at it, and shall, 
until my work on earth is done for ever. 

George, my friend, comes often to look at it. The beautiful hours 
which we spent by her side have taken away from us the sting and the 
horrror of death. Although to him, and (if I may mention myself in 
the same breath) to me, has her death taken out of life that which 
made it bright and desirable, yet her death has shown us how much 
i there is for us to do ere we are fitted and prepared to meet her again. 

r I found one day as I came into my studio, a lady sitting before the 
picture. I could not see her face as I entered, but on moving nearer, | 
recognized Mrs, Ogilvie, weeping bitterly. 
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I HAVE read in some ancient story 
Of a city, renowned and grand, 

Whose deeds of valor and glory 

Were mentioned in every land. 






. The walls of that city spacious 
a Were massive, and broad, and high, 

i And ’t was said that its people gracious 
Were the children of the sky. 






And its gates with brass encrusted 
Would their ample leaves unfold, 

i Though the hinges were heavy and rusted, 

: At the touch of a key of gold. 


And ’t was said if that key should ever 
4 Be lost or taken away, 
fi The quaint old city would never 
. Rejoice in a happy day. 






One eve, in the sun-set’s shimmer, 
When the day was almost done, 

And the gloaming, dimmer and dimmer, 

: Was slowly stealing on: 






There came to that city olden, 
A stranger, in armor bright, 
Who took the key all golden 
In the sad and dusky night. 






Then a terrible desolation 
On the dooméd city fell, 

And its sweetest consolation 

Were the notes of its funeral knell: 






The Two Keys. 


For bound by a spell to their places, 
Stood its people, a fearful throng, 

Till stony and still were their faces, 
And withered and dead each tongue. 


Oh! long has the gloom invaded 
The place where that city stood ; 
For the sun-shine of heaven has faded, 
And gone is the smile of Gop. 


I HAVE dreamed in midnight slumbers 
Of one, to whose life of thought 

There came, in majestic numbers, 
Bright visions, in beauty wrought. 


And grand were the castles he builded 
In the wide-spread realms of fame, 
As he sought for the life that had gilded 
The path of the good man’s name. 


And his heart, avhose better emotion 
Was kindled in heaven above, 
Would open in true devotion 
To the golden key of love. 


And 't was known if that key should ever 
Be lost or stolen away, 

His life would be sorrow for ever, 
The darkness without the day. 


And thus while his hours were passing 
In the calmness of good employ, 
And his mind was ever amassing 
The treasures without alloy: 


There came to his ear while he pondered 
A voice, to whose gentle sway 
He yielded his heart, as he wondered, 
And the key was stolen away. 
Then all of his thoughts were sadness, 
And all his emotiuns pain, 
When the gloom which follows the gladness 
Had shadowed his wearied brain. 


For ruined was every affection, 
And the demons of hate and care 

Had palsied each kind reflection, 
And blackened each image fair. 


And the smile of friendship shall never 
His soul with its pleasures move ; 
For the heart is dead for ever, 
And gone is the key of love. 
Troy, (N. Y..) July 19.1855. 
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A STORY OF HEMLOCK-HILL. 


Aunt Tanita Strone would have made a capital ‘ woman’s-rights’ 
woman, if she could only get time to attend the conventions. She had 
the spirit and power, but not according to knowledge ; so what she 
lacked on one side was made up on the other. She was the mother of 
four as large boys of their age as might be expected at this day, and 
the guardian of an orphan girl, the only legacy bequeathed to her from 
a deceased neighbor, a distant relative of Aunt Tabitha’s husband: and 
they all dwelt on Hemlock-Hill. 

Aunt Tabby, as we used to call her, was a born Yankee lady, rather 
tall, and to all appearance as square as a brick. I used to look at her 
as she moved about the house, and wonder if she would break if she 
should happen to bend in a wrong direction. Every thing was said 
and done in the same square, hard way, whether it consisted in saying 
the Lord’s prayer, which she did every morning after breakfast, or in 
punishing the boys, by making them hold chips between their teeth ; 
and they would as soon have had their teeth all pulled out as to have 
dropped one till she bid them. 

Another remarkable feature about Aunt Tabitha was, that she could 
never change. She had the same rules, the same old maxims, such as, 
‘A rolling stone gathers no moss’ —‘ morse,’ she called it; ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine ;’ ‘ Early to bed,’ etc., that were transmitted to her from 
her grand-mothers ; and it was impossible for her to walk in any other 
direction but the same old time-worn path, day after day, and year after 
year. How her heart was ever changed is only known to the mysteries 
of a higher power, though I believe that event took place at the youth- 
ful period of her christening, (who would have dreamed that she had 
ever been an infant?) when the solemn word, ‘ Tabitha!’ was pronounced 
by the good minister. She had ever since been one of the strongest kind 
of orthodox, and preached it to Uncle Joe and the boys as regular as 
clock-work. Uncle Joe took it reverently, as a matter of course ; for 
he was also a church-member, though his piety was of the strangest 
kind, Aunt Tabby said: and no wonder she thought so, for while she 
appropriated every spare cent to the use of the Bobtayle Missionary So- 
ciety, Uncle Joe was silently bestowing his upon the poor heathen near 
his own door. Many were the blessings he received when his back was 
turned ; for he never stopped to listen to them. 

Little Phebe, the orphan girl, who was growing up under the proper 
care of Aunt Tabitha, was a gem of a creature, with sweet blue eyes 
and sunny-brown ringlets, which had been repeatedly ‘ shingled ’ to suit 
Aunt Tabby’s taste ; but ’t was of no use ; they would n’t grow straight, 
let her do what she would to straighten them. Aunt Tabby really be- 
lieved she would lose her soul by the means of ‘ them air wicked curls,’ 
but she would clear her skirts, she would do her duty at any rate; so 
I suppose she did. 

Phebe had always been a very‘ improper’ child. She had often been 
known to run away down to the brook at the foot of the hill, and follow 
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round little Joe, Jr., who would catch fishes with a pin, and when he 
was lucky enough to catch one, would tease it away from him and throw 
it back into the water, ’t was so cruel to see them die so. Then she 
knew all the birds’-nests around there, and would n’t tell Joe either, and 
would feed the birds, too, echo back the songs of the robins, and laugh 
to think how she cheated them ; then when she must go home, would 
just stop on the door-step and smooth out the dimples with her hand, 
press her rosy lips tightly, and walk in as properly as she could; for it 
seemed like going to church, every thing looked so solemn. 

Phebe had now reached the age of fourteen, and had never been far- 
ther than the village, though living within ten miles of the ‘ city.’ Aunt 
Tabby thought it a dreadful sinful place —a perfect Sodom ; but Par- 
son Jones’ ‘ darter’ was going there to spend a whole year at school, and 
why could n’t Phebe go too? This was a strong reason, and finally pre- 
vailed, on condition that she should work, so as to pay her own board. 
Aunt Tabby’s oldest boy was going there to study to be a missionary, 
and he would certainly report her doings to his anxious mother. 

‘Good-bye, Aunt Tabby,’ said Phebe after getting on her bonnet and 
things. ‘Good-bye, Phebe! Remember what I tell you, that you must 
go and set under the sanctuary every Sunday with Miss Jones and Eze- 
kiel. That ‘A stitch in time saves nine ;’ ‘ Early to bed and early to 
rise makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise ; ’ also a girl. You can- 
not sarve Gop and be a mammon ; now don’t forget to remember ;’ and 
Aunt Tabby lifted up her two hands and laid them down again, as 
though she would spread her remarks over her like a blanket, and with 
another stately good-bye, which Phebe did n’t hear, she withdrew into 
the house, while Phebe, Miss Jones, and the said Ezekiel drove slowly 
down to the city. As old Dobbin was not remarkable for swiftness, the 
way seemed long to the two girls, who would gladly have got out and 
run. They knew they could walk much the fastest. And then there 
were wild-roses, honeysuckles, and almost every thing growing along 
the hedges to make bouquets of, that Miss Bessy could carry to sister 
Mary’s two children ; so at last out she flew, with Phebe following in 
her foot-steps, to the utter amazement of Ezekiel, who supposed they 
had fallen, till he heard their ringing laughs behind him. 

They reached the residence of Mrs. Bates about noon. Phebe was 
really taken by surprise to see so many happy smiling faces. No one 
appeared to be so very ‘ proper’ as she had expected ; for they were all 
cheerful, and gay as ever she and Bessy Jones were, away from Aunt 
Tabby’s. The children pulled the flowers to pieces on the nice carpet, 
and danced around the room in about the same style and attitude that 
she had practised on the side of Hemlock-Hill. 

‘How I shall like to live here!’ said Phebe. ‘ It seems just like a 
home exactly.’ 

‘Well, come up to my room — to owr room — for you are going to be 
my room-mate, and we ’ll have such glorious times!’ said Bessy, run- 
ning up to Phebe and kissing her face all over, not forgetting the tip of 
her nose. 

Poor Phebe actually laughed till she cried ; for the tears did come, 
though not such as she used to shed, when no one seemed to care for her 
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but good Uncle Joe. She had a friend now to laugh with, as well as 
to cry with. 

Six months had glided rapidly away, and Phebe had grown very like 
a lady, though as gay as when she roved through the meadows, and 
sang bird-songs among the shadows of the old trees by the brook. Un- 
cle Joe had visited her often ; for ‘ he had so much business to do at the 
city now-a-days, Aunt Tabby said, she never knew the like of it ; there 
wasn’t any thing in the village to be bought, or sold either, and had n’t 
been since Phebe went away.’ 

Bessy Jones has gone home on a visit, and I shall take the liberty to 
copy off the ‘note’ she promised to send Phebe, as it has blown out of 
the window. 


‘Dearest Puese: I arrived home safe as might be expected, not 
having met with a single adventure, or any thing that looked like one. 
How ridiculous! when I was prepared for any emergency, and then no- 
thing to happen! Well, I never expect to see any thing fiercer than a 
squirrel, so [shan’t waste my imagination any more in this Don Quix- 
otic manner. I arrived safe, as I said before, and found every thing 
exactly as it used to be. The trees and hills in the same old places, 
and every thing is as familiar as you could expect. Isn’t that charm- 
ing? [have been very busy about the garden since I have been here, 
arranging the plants, which I have done so far to my satisfaction. It 
is lovely, indeed! I shall take a few of them when I return, to remind 
me of this very happy nest among the ‘ Hemlock-Hills,’ though there 
don’t happen to be any more hemlocks here than maples, or any other 
kind of trees; [ suppose, though, we may as well call it after Uncle 
Joe’s farm, as there is nothing particular in a name, and it always has 
been called so, and, I presume, always will be. 

‘Oh! [ must tell you about a young gent who is here rusticating —a 
minister papa invited home with him. He is very handsome, though | 
have hardly looked at him yet; but he has such fine eyes — you never 
saw any thing like them. But then it is nothing to me what eyes he 
has, nor who he looks at with them. He walks in the garden a great 
deal, but 1am sure I shan’t walk there as long as he does. I just 
stepped out there about two hours ago to see to the plants, and, don’t 
you think, I had n’t been there two minutes before I met him right in 
my path : where he came from I cannot imagine, nor do I care, either ; 
should you ? 

‘I almost forgot to tell you how I went over a minute to see Aunt 
Tabby. Well, 1 did. So I told her you were taking music-lessons. 
‘What!’ said she, ‘on the pioneer?’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, just for fun, you 
know ; ‘I should n’t wonder if she brought him home with her some 
time.’ ‘Him! what! is it a male?’ said she, opening her wide eyes : 
‘ Well, I declare, I never knowed there was two kinds of pioneers be- 
fore.’ She said she hoped you would n’t do more than what you could 
work and pay for. ‘Oh! no,’ said I, ‘ of course not.’ Uncle Joe sees 
to that, don’t he, Phebe ? 

‘There, the tea-bell is ringing. I have got to go and sit right oppo- 
site Mr. Manly. If I wasn’t so very hungry I would wait. Good-bye, 
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now, dear, old, good-for-nothing darling! Write and tell me every thing, 
and I will you. I shall go back in a few weeks, or as soon as I can pos- 
sibly. 

‘Has Mr. Brown brought you any new books or music? Your Bussy.’ 


Yes, indeed ; Mr. Brown considers it his duty as a teacher to select 
‘new books and music’ for Miss Phebe, of course, and he thinks it much 
more proper to take them to her himself than to trust them with some 
careless person who took no interest in them whatever — very proper, 
indeed. And so, from motives of ‘interest and duty,’ would he press 
her hand, and once or twice he dared to kiss her fair cheek, from the 
same motives, of course, as they stood one evening by the window, gaz- 
ing at the full moon, so gem-like and beautiful. What a long time he 
stood there, so close to that little trembling heart, his arm just around 
her waist, and looking love — no, duty — into those eyes, instead of look- 
ing at the moon and stars, as an astronomer should! What would the 
‘committee’ have said, could they only have popped in at that auspi- 
cious moment ? 

And Phebe was happy, and proud of the ‘appreciation’ of her 
teacher; it was just like her. She always thought that pupils must 
love and obey their instructors, and she really conld not help loving so 
kind and affectionate a friend as he had ever been to her ; and not long 
before the merry days of Christmas, he had asked her to be his wife, 
which she had, like an obedient girl, consented to, after another year of 
happy school-days had passed. 

She would now strive to prepare herself for future usefulness. It was 
surprising how strong her young heart grew ; what great thoughts she 
had, for her ; how she would strive to be a fit companion for him who 
was in her eyes the perfection of goodness and greatness, and to whom 
her heart and soul were united. He was a world to her, and she would 
read, write, study for him, and so would keep all these things in her 
heart, just as though dear Mr. Brown could n’t read her every thought, 
as easy as he could ‘ Webster’s Dictionary.’ 

Bessy, charming Bessy, was seated there in her chamber with an open 
letter in her hand. She had tried to persuade herself and Phebe that 
she did n’t care two cents whether she ever heard from that Mr. Manly 
or not. To be sure, he was quite agreeable, and she really did n't 
know what she should have done without him to talk to, it was so 
lonely out there in the country ; and as for those dried roses, so nicely 
laid away to look at, she only kept them for the fun of it. Now, with 
that dear, precious letter before her, she attempts to read ; her eyes are 
overflowing, and, half-laughing, half-crying, looks up to see if Phebe is 
watching her, who did happen to be looking that way just then. 

‘You will have a chance to see Mr. Manly, Phebe ; he is coming here 
next week. 

‘He isn’t coming to see you, nor nothing, I don’t suppose,’ said 
Phebe. 

‘Oh! well, perhaps so,’ she answered ; ‘ but I don’t think he ‘ll do 
any harm ; he’s very docile.’ 

‘Yes, but he ’ll frighten away Ezekiel, and that dashing young fel- 
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low, Jarvis; and perhaps there ’ll be a challenge, or a suicide, and a 
miraculous escape of the victim, and great excitement all round,’ said 
Phebe, laughing. 

‘Oh! what a heroine I would make, would n’t 1?’ said Bessy. ‘ Let’s 
see: black hair and eyes, ruddy-looking cheeks, a plenty of teeth, and 
rejoices in the dignified and aristocratic name of Bessy Jones. Well, | 
must try and be romantic after this.’ 

Ezekiel did get rather scared away when he found Miss Bessy had a 
particular star of her own she was looking up to all the time; but Jar- 
vis very boldly inquired into the affair, and told his companions after- 
ward that ‘’t was dem’d cool for Miss Jones to turn her attention upon 
such a dem’d specimen as that was. But who cares?’ said he; and 
seizing a segar quite fiercely, he finally puffed himself into tolerable 
good-humor with the ‘specimen,’ Miss Bessy, and the world generally. 
So I was told. 

‘Well, Tabitha,’ said Uncle Joe one day, ‘ Phebe is going to marry 
her teacher, Brown, and I suppose they may as well have it done here 
as anywhere, if you have no objections.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ said she, raising her hands as usual, and repeating 
a variety of squares and triangles ; ‘I always knew she would. I knew 
if she did n’t, she ’d marry some body just as good, if not better. I al- 
ways expected it. To be sure, she shall come here ; ’ain’t this her home, 
that she is going to have as long as I do?’ 

‘Oh! yes;’ said Joe, ‘ but it appears she won't need it after Christ- 
mas.’ 

‘ Well, it’s hers just as long as it’s mine,’ said Tabitha. ‘ ‘ Charity 
begins at home.’ I always knew she ’d come back here like the prodi- 
gal son did, so as to eat, and drink, and be merry ;’ and she looked as 
benevolent as though she was the respected parent, and had already 
given her two ‘ fatted calves.’ 

A few weeks after, and we see Miss Phebe the inmate of the long- 
deserted farm-house on the hill. Aunt Tabby considers her quite an 
object of respect. Bessy, too, is there, and they are conspiring together 
how to turn over a new leaf in the old premises. 

They have stolen away into the spare-room, otherwise, parlor, and 
have silently pulled down the time-worn paper curtains, and put up 
some nice muslin ones in their place. The little black profiles that 
some stray ‘ genius’ had cut out of velvet for Aunt Tabby and her an- 
cestors, are deposited in one of her sacred drawers, together with a ‘sam 
pler,’ set in a highly-ornamental frame, which she boasted as her nee- 
dle-work. There was the alphabet, in very large capital letters, a pic- 
ture of Noah’s ark, and a representation of the whale once inhabited 
by Jonah, besides something that was meant for the ten commandments, 
all of which were revealed in the .colors of the rainbow, though time, 
which had destroyed something of its brightness, had left a large pre- 
dominance of yellow, particularly in the whale. Even the little hole- 
in-the-wall, otherwise, china-closet, underwent a revolution. Aunt 
Tabby, suspecting something wrong somewhere, from young Joe’s ma- 
neuvres, hurried round to find out what it was; and, stepping rather 
suddenly into the parlor, there she stood. Bessy thought she had been 
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converted into salt ; but ’t was no such thing ; her senses had left her 
for a few minutes, and before they had quite returned, Phebe had led 
her to the old arm-chair near the table, placed the ‘ cricket’ at her 
feet, and begged of her to look at some books which she had brought 
with her. 

As soon as the old lady could, she stood upright, and said, ‘ she hoped 
they wasn’t going to turn her house into a den of thieves;’ and she 
looked solemnly to where the sampler was n't. 

‘Oh! no,’ said Phebe ; ‘ there isn’t a thief here, so don’t be alarmed. 
Sit right down now and take this book ; we have so much to do, we 
can’t waste time.’ 

‘What air you going to do? what air you?’ said Aunt Tabby, des- 
perately. 

‘ Why, do n’t sit there looking at daggers in the air,’ said Phebe; ‘see 
how pleasant it is; and there ’s Uncle Joe now, coming with the fur- 
niture.’ 

‘ What !’ said Tabitha, and she rose up and sat down again six times ; 
wiped her nose and spectacles, and wondered what would happen next. 
After looking around in amazement, from which it seemed impossible 
for her to recover, she began to think that perhaps ‘ things wasn’t so 
bad as they might be after all ;” and when Ezekiel, who had concluded 
to be a home missionary, arrived with a congenial spirit in the person 
of Miss Helena Dobbs, the old lady really thought it was no matter if 
things ‘ was topsy-turvy,’ she did n’t know but it was about as pleasant 
there as it used to be. 

There was n’t a happier or merrier Christmas-party in all New-Eng- 
land than at Uncle Joe’s. And every year since, the Browns and Man- 
lys — for they have increased alarmingly — spend their Christmas at 
the farm-house ; and Aunt Tabby, who is often seen to smile, is now, I 
believe, on a visiting tour among her children and grand-children. 


EF.S 
THE WIND-SWEPT BLOSSOM. 

In those grand old forest branches, | Mossy home there’s no returning ; 

Skiffs all rigged in greenest hue, | Lured by lawless elves away, 
Swings a scarlet blossom lonely — | All its sister blossoms nestling, 

Swings her bark the long day through; | Cease to question of its stay; 
While the tide of wind advances — |For its cheek so brightly burning, 

Waves impelled by elfins only, | And its strange mysterious wrestling, 
Tides that never bail in view — | Mark for them a bud astray — 
Wash that bark of greenest hue. | Lawless blossom swept away. 

| 

Ever are those billows telling | Scarlet bloom! this restless yearning, 

Of strange worlds they’ve journed by, | Urging broader life to see, 
To those flaming petals bending, Brings thee here alone forsaken, 

Striving fierce that bark to fly ; On this mystic, shoreless sea; 
Like some demon mad rebelling, So my soul, for freedom burning, 

For a wider life contending, Long, like thee, has sore been shaken, 
Forests move with that wild cry, | But it battles still as thee, 
Those far worlds to journey by. | Striving larger life to see. 3. H. 
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I, 


Lo! the sun hath from the portal 
Of the East majestic burst, 

Lighteth up a scene which mortal 

Strife will make ere long accurst. 


Il, 


Proudly throwing back the glory 
Of the sun’s effulgent beams, 

' Glittering casque, as yet ungory, 

Cannon, musket, sabre-gleams, 


IIL, 


Haughty steeds, impatient pawing, 

Champ their curbing bridle-bits, 
And the carrion-crow is cawing 
From the tree wherein he sits. 


lV. 


Hark! that dull, deep, sullen booming 
. Signal gives the fray ’s begun ; 

| Ah! the thousands pride is dooming 
Ne’er to see again the sun! 


Vv. 


_ Marching hither, crossing thither, 
Phalanx after phalanx pass ; 

Underneath their feet doth wither, 

Crimson-stained, the trampled grass. 


vi. 


Havoc — carnage — sabres crashing, 
' Cries of rage and pain appal; 
Steeds o’er dead and wounded dashing, 
Brothers by their brethren fall. 


VIL. 






Gaze upon that field chaotic! 
Death hath stilled the latest groan ; 

And on fragments, wrecks, ecstatic, 

Victory sits as on a throne. 


VII, 


Mark the hideous, ghastly gashes, 
Carved upon red Battle’s face ; 
i} Though at Victory’s feet he dashes 
5 Trophies of the foe’s disgrace. 









Stanzas: War. 


TX, 












Ah! the faces hacked and haggard 
Which the moon gloats sickly o’er, 
Show that repulsed Pity staggered a 
From the heart’s unopened door. 


x. 


Hear the bells in triumph ringing, 

Ringing out with tones elate ; ‘7 
Yet within their foolish dinging, mi) | 
Homes and hearts are desolate. 


xI. 


When will cease this carnage cruel ? 
Shall the nations not arise, 

Grasp once more the heavenly jewel, 

Peace — again have tearless eyes? 


xII. 





















Yes, a better day is coming, 
Yes, a better day must come; 

Glory 'll be no more in drumming, 

Man’s heart be no more the drum. 


XII, 


Then the sword turned to a sickle, 
And the cannion to a plough; 
Toil’s pure drops like dew will trickle 
Where the bloody sweat doth now. 


XIV. 






Man, a race regenerated, 
Shall pursue a peaceful path ; 

Earth be no more enervated 

By the wearing wrongs of wrath. 


xv. 





Intellect in truth will make its 
Mark upon the happy age; 
Difference with the Pen will slake its 
Rare and reason-ruléd rage. 


xvi. 





Man with man will meet and mingle 
Lovingly in that good day ; 

Their heart-smiles will seem as single : | 

As the light of the milky way. 3), 





XVII. 


Gop will look with heavenly pleasure 
On His earthly family, 

And pronounce the world a treasure, 
Being as it ought to be. 


Memphis, ( Tenn.) 
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A CHILDREN’S STORY. 


I mapE a very determined resistance, I must say, puffing at my 
cheroot with the stoicism of a score of uncles, though the columns of 
the very respectable journal I was perusing, it did seem, were never so 
totally devoid of interest as then ; but I could not well hold out against 
the assaults of the little ones at my knee, and when at last little 
Nelly’s sweet face peeped slyly from beneath the Evening Post, and 
little Willy on the other side looked up, oh! so beseechingly! yet 
shrinking half-abashed from my seeming-careless eye, with: ‘ Story, 
uncle ; please do tell us a story,’ I was vanquished altogether ; and 
sending my segar a long toss off into the green grass, where it breathed 
out its soul in one last curling whiff, I took Nelly up on one knee, leav- 
mg Willy to climb for himself to his old seat on the other, where he 
sat perched in triumph, and threw the paper all crumpled up upon the 
piazza. Then I tumbled Nelly’s brown curls into a shocking state of 
disorder, and smoothed down Willy’s face into an expression of becom- 
ing gravity, and drew a long breath, looking wondrously important the 
while, like any one who is expected to be very entertaining on emer- 
gency. 

; Sale Willy, see ; you have made me lose my segar, and spoil my 
paper, and waste my time, and make myself very wretched, and all to 
tell you and your little sister a story ;’ and Willy tried to look conscience- 
stricken and very guilty, but dissembled very badly, and came near 
losing his balance in his glee; and Nelly nestled close and stroked 
down my bristling whiskers in her coaxing way, so it was no longer 
any use to assume a virtue; so I threw myself back in my rocking- 
chair, and taking a little soft hand in each of mine, I put on my most 
interesting air, and sent my eyes rolling about for a moment between 
earth and heaven, and cleared my voice once or twice solemnly before 
I began : 

‘It was ever so long ago. Grand-papa could n’t have been any big- 
ger than little brother there in the cradle, and as for papa and mamma, 
they were not even born, nor so much as thought of by any body.’ 
Willy thought that must have been oh! a great, great many years ago, 
ninety, or sixteen, or at least a thousand ; and Nelly’s red lips parted 
in wonderment, but didn’t dare to speak. ‘At that time you could 
barely see from here the sparkling waters of yonder lake ; for all 
around, and away off for miles and miles, stretched one dense, scarcely 
broken forest, and the thick leaves hung like a great green veil before 
the bashful, dimpling lake, and only now and then, when they were 
lifted up gently, like the meshes of gauze, by a passing breeze, could 
you catch a glimpse of its still waters, sleeping all unconsciously, like 
a naked beauty in the sun-light, and shivering with a gentle tremor as 
the breath of wind stole by. The little laughing ripples that chased 
each other up to the shore, played all alone unseen among the drooping 
branches that bathed themselves in its margin ; and the long shadows 
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of close-ranged trees that lifted themselves high above the threatening 
bluffs, or clung with desperate strength to their slippery sides, stretch- 
ing far off over the water, would gather thick and dark about the little 
gentle, trembling lake, as the sun went down red in the forest, and 
wrapped it round, nestling in its sombre drapery, to slumber un- 
disturbed. 

‘ But I was not to tell you a story about the lake: it was about two 
little children that grew tired of their play, just as the lake too, as I 
was telling you, weary of laughing and dimpling the whole blessed 
day, for no earthly use but to seem glad because the sun was pleased to 
be good-natured too, was growing wondrous sober and sad, like a city 
belle when company is gone and the gas in the parlors is darkened, 
and lay quiet in her narrow bed, with her dark curtains drawn about 
her, in solemn slumber. These two children, I say, had been paddling 
half the day among the ripples by themselves, and were pretty well 
weary of their new play-fellows ; and now they had climbed with their 
little, bare, wet feet this steep knoll on which we sit, and creeping 
through the thick, low branches, their little curly heads peeped out all 
unexpectedly upon this spot; for, for some reason, the ground here- 
abouts was clear of brush and trees, and though the great maples and 
the broad-spreading beeches pressed close up, and the tangled under- 
brush bristled impudently all about it, and quarrelsomely thrust forth 
their stout, stiff branches, like sharp javelins, menacing its repose, some 
way or other, neither the burly, firm-rooted forest-trees, with bark that 
clung close to them like mail of proof, nor the insolent low bushes, all 
bristling with thorns, dared over-step the invisible line that was drawn 
about us here; and though the maples held over it their spreading 
boughs like long arms, and seemed to join hands with each other, and 
sometimes to shake them, and then made strange, slow, solemn gestures 
with them to each other, as they were telling on their leafy fingers 


some dread secret they were forbid to whisper aloud, even in this far-off 


lonely spot, yet there seemed to be here some strange spell that held 
them back ; and though they might stand guard for ever round about 
the charmed ring, yet they might not invade, by so much as one gnarled 
root, its sacred, peaceful soil. 

‘ But the laughing eyes of little Margery and Harry were blind to 
any such charm, and their gleeful faces had hardly emerged into the 
clearing, when their two little dumpy figures rolled over together upon 
the short, smooth grass, with a shout and a scream. It was a rare 
play-room for two such little ones, and Harry threw down from his 
apron a big heap of pond-lilies, and he and Margery were soon crowing 
together nght merrily, and wreathing their long slimy stems, till, like 
a green and white serpent, the flowers and stalks writhed themselves 
around both the little truants, binding them together in their fantastic 
folds like an insidious destroyer. But Margery’s eyes grew heavy in 
the midst of her frolic, and her head sank down upon Harry’s brave 
bosom, and Harry drew her little, short, wet petticoats over her bare 
feet, and made sure that her hand was safe in his; and then, some 
how, Harry’s eyes fell shut in spite of themselves, and he lay side by 
side with his sister, fast, fast asleep. ; 
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‘And as the two lay thus secure together, the forest all around rang 
with the shrill answering cries of wild beasts. The cruel wild-cat’s 
eyes glared at them through the rustling leaves, and the hungry wolf 
gave an angry, disappointed howl as he paced round and round stealth- 
ily among the briars, and a great black bear, mad with famine, crouched 
trembling in a fork of the maple, purring waspishly to himself, and 
rolling back his lips from his horrid white fangs, and longing yet never 
daring to creep along the over-arching branch, and fall in sudden, ter- 
rible death upon the sleeping ones below; for this little spot, so 
strangely guarded, I didn’t tell you, was the trysting-place of good 
Queen Titania’s fairies, and little unseen sentries were perched the 
while our Harry and Margery were sleeping on the leaves and branches 
around, and among the interlacing twigs, all unknown to them. You 
see that mossy border there, Nelly, where the crocuses and purple vio- 
lets and hyacinths come earliest in the spring : it was there the green- 
est, tallest grass used to grow, that marked the fairy ring ; and if you 
had lived in those times, Nelly, you might have seen here, on such a 
moon-light night as this was, thousands and thousands of tiny creatures 
dancing on the trembling spears of grass, and getting wondrous tipsy on 
true fairy mountain-dew, and turning all sorts of absurd somersets 
down to the very bottom of the white lily-bells, and coming up 
drenched and chilled and sober enough from the cold pools that lingered 
in their cups unseen.’ And Nelly’s blue eyes grew rounder and bigger 
as her little bosom rose and fell silently in awe, and she looked around 
curiously and yet shyly after the butterfly that poised itself over the 
wonderful moss-border, and drew a deep sigh of relief when it spread 
its great dragon wings, and floated fluttering away. 

‘{ know, Willy, that they say the fairies’ home was in merry old 
England, and that Titania and King Oberon would lead their dancing 
trains around from island to island of the blessed three kingdoms; and 
nowhere did they so delight to trip it in the bright moon-light as on the 
green shores of poor old Ireland herself, that now lies desolate and 
starving, away off over the seas. But though im the days of good 
Queen Bess there never was a full moon but the shepherds on the hill- 
sides would watch the gay throngs whirling giddily round and round, 
and tippling and carousing on their sparkling viands within their sacred 
green ringlets, yet when black war rolled over the land, and brothers 
fell fighting face to face in opposite ranks, and king and parliament 
stood ranged in arms against each other, and religion meant blood-shed, 
and faith was divorced from charity, then the kind little people fled 
affrighted away, and by and by the plough went through and through 
their rings, and the sod was turned up over Queen Titania’s throne. 
And perching on the rigging of a Holland galliot, they took voyage for 
another world, and the good people on board that were flying to a new 
home, used to sink to sleep each night, lulled by strange sweet music 
that came showering down from shroud and halyard, and sheet and bel- 
lying canvas, softly and still with the moon’s rays from heaven. And 
some way, the little folks’ blessing went with the kind, homely Dutch- 
men and their wives and daughters, insomuch that, wherever they 
were scattered, whether they were settled peacefully upon the shores of 
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Manhattan, between the glancing waters of the two deep-rolling rivers, 
or whether they crossed over to the Jersey shore, and quarried out from 
its rugged hills the ruddy-gray rocks, and reared for themselves on the 
sedgy flats of Communipaw, or the bold heights of Bergen, great high- 
backed comfortable homesteads, in whose low mossy eaves the swallows 
might nestle for a century ; or, more adventurous still, they threaded 
the stern passes of the Hudson, and reached the rich valley of the Mo- 
hawk, and tilled there the broad low-lands that stretch for miles between 
the hills along that lovely river, the Dutchmen’s acres brought forth 
liberally, and their wives were unto them as fruitful vines, and their 
daughters grew up buxom, laughing, merry girls, as virtuous as Diana 
herself, and more beauteous in the eyes of their lusty suitors than Venus 
or proud Juno.’ 

Willy did n’t exactly appreciate the bearing of the last remarks, but 
I told him I would elucidate the point to him in a future narrative, and 
when it was explained that future narrative meant a new story some 
other time, he seemed perfectly satisfied, and begged me to go on. 

‘ Little Harry and Margery slept peacefully on their grassy bed, and 
dreamed nothing of the fierce, fiery eyes that were watching their slum- 
bers, nor of the hungry appetites that longed for their destruction ; and 
the broad, full moon came up in all her glory, and stood over their 
heads, and shed down her warm yellow light upon their faces ; — and 
there was a whisper went round about among the rustling quivering 
leaves, and a pattering like the fall of rain-drops, but there was no 
cloud in the sky ; — and one after another the shrill crickets began to 
sing ; first one from its lonely tuft of grass, and then another answering 
it, and then a clear chirrup from another, and so they came forth, sing- 
ing. as they came, from the dark crannies, and damp hiding-places 
underneath the bushes, until all around it echoed with the chorus of 


their voices. And then there stole upon little Harry’s ear a low far-off 


buzz, and it grew nearer and nearer, and then with a spiteful twang it 
burst upon him, — like that musquito’s trumpet that is being blown now 
in Willie’s ear; and then there was a graver, more solemn hum, that 
Harry knew for the voice of the humble-bee, and louder and louder 
and nearer came the sounds, till every bush and tree, and bending 
flower and blade of grass sent forth its voice in the concert : — the locust 
sprang its shrill rattle, and the gnat would wind his horn, and the great 
frogs made several vain attempts to join, which only ended in snapping 
their bass-viol strings with most shocking discord ; — and besides all, 
there was a buzzing and a twittering, and a fluttering hum, as of a 
mighty crowd drawing near, and angry little voices were heard all 
about Harry’s head, as if something was wrong, and Harry heard some- 
thing in his sleep, that made him draw his arm closer about little 
Margery, and feel at his side among the pond-lilies for his trusty 
wooden blade. 

‘And the little voices grewlouder and angrier still, and there was 
really such a bustle, and the contention grew so fierce that Harry’s sleepy 
eyes perforce must open, and he stared wonderingly round. But he 
did n’t close them again at once, I warrant you, — for there was n't a 
leaf, nor a tiny spear of grass, nor a thorn, nor rough bramble, be it ever 
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so small, but on it was posted a trusty fire-fly, holding up his bright- 
burning torch, and myriads and myriads others went dancing and flut- 
tering all around, till all beneath the meeting branches of the trees was 
one glow of twinkling light. And crickets and locusts, and whole 
ranks of unknown creatures that Harry had never dreamed of before, 
were drawn up in long array upon the grass ; and musquitoes and bees, 
and bustling beetles, and many many-winged creatures more, in well- 
marshalled battalions, light and heavy-armed, hovered amid the 
boughs of the maple and elm; and bats wheeled twittering round, and 
the owl hooted dismally from his hidden nest. And the long files of 
crickets sawed away with their little legs, and the locusts drawn up be- 
hind played second fiddle to them, while the ungainly frogs, as | said 
before, having made a disgraceful failure with their bass, huddled sulk- 
ily together in a corner, puffing out scornfully their bloated cheeks, and 
pursing up their wrinkled chins in high disdain, grunting very con- 
temptuous criticisms among themselves upon the performance. And 
the musquitoes with their trumpets, and the bees lustily droning away 
upon the bassoon, and the wasps twangling their haut-boys, made up 
with the rest a most respectable orchestra, such as would have gladdened 
the jolly old soul of good King Cole, who, you know, next to the tink- 
ding music of his bottle and his bowl, delighted exceedingly in the 
martial strains of his faithful fiddlers three. And Harry’s eyes twinkled 
in wonder now, for in the midst of all this bustling, and the emulous 
rivalry of these tiny musicians, were gliding and skipping little gossa- 
mer-clad figures, hurrying hither and thither in busy preparation ; and 
something seemed to have vexed them exceedingly, for their voices were 
very shrill, as if in contention, and they turned ever and anon to the 
spot where Harry and his little sister Margery were lying, and bran- 
dished their slender javelins threateningly at them ; so that even little 
Margery turned uneasily in her sleep, and moaned as if her dreams were 
troubled. 

‘But now the burden of the air which the crickets were playing was 
taken up in the distance, and again was repeated nearer, and twinkling 
lights began to glimmer through the thicket, and the buzz and hum 
grew louder, and the long lines of clustering lights came nearer, and the 
little performers around the children redoubled their zeal, and the bat- 
talions of busy torch-bearers ranged themselves in closer order, in two 
long blazing rows, and brighter and brighter they trimmed their torches, 
and louder still came on the unseen musicians, till the whole forest 
echoed with their rivalry; and from beneath a low green arch-way, 
formed by the interlocking stems of climbing grape-wines, emerged the 
glittering host. First came the ranks of thronging fire-flies, marching 
between the serried files of their brethren — answering light with light, 
and throwing back glimmering ray for ray, and then with their din and 
emulous clang, the bands of little musicians, and took their places file 
by file with their fellows ; and after them, in gallant array, came pranc- 
ing and careering on the troops of fairy cavalry, curvetting on the wings 
of gay humming-birds, or reining in the fierce-champing dragon-flies 
they bestrode. The gnat before them blew his ringing clarion, and 
plumes, and blood-red scarfs, and pennons floating from the gleaming 
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heads of marshalled spears, danced merrily in the breeze. And then, in 
deep, close-set ranks, marching with stately tread, followed the fairy in- 
fantry, habited all in gay green gossamer, and poising their light shafts 
as they strode along. And as rank after rank, and troop after troop de- 
bouched, they swept round the verge of the fairy ring, till bristling spear 
and targe, and glistering scales of mail rose rank over rank behind the 
thronging torches, and the array of minstrels that now stood mute for a 
moment side by side. 

‘ And now from within the dark, deep-vaulted archway, blending and 
intermingling in such sweet harmony as Harry’s ears had never heard 
before, fairy voices carolled forth a song of welcome. 

‘And the last clear, soft tones died trembling away, and a band of 
little lady-sprites robed in filmy garments of rich interwoven colors, 
lovingly entwined in each other’s arms, came dizzily whirling out from 
the darkness, and breaking to right and left around the leafy gateway, 
stood anxiously on tiptoe watching. 

‘And forth from beneath the clustering wild grapes, amid the waving 
of silken banners and the dancing of white foam-like plumes, and the 
clangor of innumerable martial instruments, and the clash of buckler 
and spear, marched the good King Oberon, leading the lady Titania, and 
following in long, dazzling array, marched arm in arm the beauty and 
gallantry and chivalry of the whole bright realm of fairy, sweeping on 
in stately pomp and circumstance before the gazing throng. 

‘And tripping over the purple violets that were spread for a velvet 
carpet at her feet, and climbing the green steps of her grassy throne, 
the lady Titania sat beneath her canopy of wild flowers, by the side of 
Oberon her lord. And then she glanced down the lane of noble dames 
and cavaliers that did obeisance to her and her king, kneeling face to 
face upon the steps of her throne, and around upon the circling host, 
and returned their clamorous greeting with a queen-like smile ; and for 
a moment the lordly Oberon looked around, and then with a wave of 
his hand the uproar was stilled to death-like silence. And then the 
herald standing forth, in grotesque emblazoned garments, proclaimed 
with sound of trumpet, that King Oberon, with Titania his rightful 
queen, sat upon his throne that night, to mete out justice, and to extend 
mercy ; — to hear the cause of any that might there be accused, and to 
grant restitution to such as were wronged in person, property, or price- 
less fame. 

‘ And after the shrill blast of the herald’s trumpet had ceased, Harry 
beheld a double file of lances and tossing plumes dividing the dense 
throng, and towering above them all, a fairy warrior, with uncovered 
downcast head, and shield borne reversed before him, marched dis- 
armed between two halberts at its head. And when he reached the 
foot of the throne, he stood there abashed before his Sovereign and his 
accuser opposite him ; who arraigned him there, because being captain 
of the King’s guard, to whom was committed the express keeping of his 
person, he had permitted, on this the night of Oberon’s revels, two 
mortal beings to repose within the sacred precincts of his court. And 
Oberon’s brow grew black, and his voice had terror in it, as he demanded 
of the culprit his reply, and a fierce indignant murmur ran through the 
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whole assembly. And in low, guilty tones, the accused confessed his 
transgression : — that moved to pity by the helpless innocence of these 
poor mortal fugitives, he had not indeed denied them shelter within the 
august limits of King Oberon’s court, and had even set over them a 
watch of vigilant sprites, to drive away the savage brutes that thirsted for 
their life ; — but he prayed, before the king should pronounce judgment, 
that these two mortals might also be brought to stand before his throne. 

‘It was a grim smile King Oberon wore when he granted him his 
prayer, and more firmly he grasped his sceptre, and turned sternly away 
from the queen at his side. And a troop of fairies moved away to the 
spot where the two children were lying, and a file seized each end of the 
pond-lily chain that fettered their limbs ; and little Margery, sobbing 
and crying to be so rudely aroused, and shrinking trembling away, was 
dragged with bold little Harry up to King Oberon’s throne. And the 
wasps and bees made sharp their stings, and buzzed an ominous note of 
preparation, and Harry, stepping bravely out before his trembling little 
sister, shielded her from that angry glance, and defiantly laid his chubby 
hand upon the wooden hilt at his side. 

‘And then, Nelly, you might have seen the jealouswrinkles on King 
Oberon’s brow relax, and the degraded knight lifted up his eyes to meet 
his sovereign’s smile, and, kneeling, touched the extended sceptre ; then 
rose, and, stretching out his hand to grasp.his sword, stood once more 
armed before his monarch’s throne. 

‘* Draw forth thy weapon,’’ then said King Oberon, and Harry drew 
his sword, brandishing it before the mighty fairy king, till knights and 
ladies started back aghast ; for never had such presumption been beheld 
before in Oberon’s dread court. And Oberon laughed gaily, and touched 
with his wand the tip of the blade, and with the touch it turned to 
burnished gold ; and the crossed hilt in Harry’s hand sparkled all over 
with diamonds and blood-red rubies. And Titania tripped down laugh- 
ingly from her seat, and caught one end of the woven wreath, and 
tossed it about the neck of frightened little Margery, and it fell, a ra- 
diant garland of emerald, and pearl, and linked gold, down from her 
shoulders, round and round her sobbing bosom, to her feet. Then chimed 
forth the silvery voices of millions of fairy bells, rang by unseen hands, 
to such a glad tune that Margery drew away her hand from her over- 
flowing eyes, and lifted up her head, half reassured, and smiled a 
doubtful smile through her tears. And with that the fairies all seemed 
mightily pleased, for they clapped their little hands, and shouted, and 
struck spear and buckler together, and clashed their tinkling cymbals, 
and danced such a strange gleeful dance about their grassy ring, as 
Margery and Harry had never seen in all their lives before. And they 
brought them their tiny cups to sip, and set before them such delicate 
viands, sumptuously served upon the blushing leaves of roses, that 
Harry dropped his threatening blade, and sat down upon his mossy bed 
with smiling Margery, and made such good cheer that I very much fear 
he forgot in what noble company he supped, for he laughed and talked 
on exceedingly familiar terms with the lords and ladies about him, and 
even with the gracious Oberon himself, who good-humoredly extended 


him his own pearl goblet to drink from; at which act of royal conde- 
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scension a whole row of dowager fairies turned very pale, and were 
carried off into a bunch of clover by as many respectable elderly fairy 
gentlemen, and were never seen by Harry more. 

‘But Margery, meantime, had been making herself very agreeable to 
gentle Queen Titania, and had brought out from her deep pockets her 
whole stock of playthings ; thimbles made from the brown acorns, that 
fitted very ill upon her tiny fingers, and a complete assortment of por- 
celain of exceedingly varied shapes and sizes, that she had picked up 
in her day’s play upon the sandy beach, and the wonderful cones 
dropped by the pine and fur, and a cunningly devised necklace, which 
she exceedingly prized, strung by the hands of Harry from the many 
colored berries of the forest. And Titania, with a sweet smile, took 
her little fat fingers in her own, and on one of them she put a ring with 
a single gem, that shone there like a star, and told her, when she 
looked upon it, to think of queen Titania. 

But Harry and Margery grew tired of feasting, and Oberon waved his 
wand, and cup and trencher and resplendent plate all melted away like 
the dew ; and the minstrels began to tune their many instruments, and 
ladies and knights stood paired upon the green flowery carpet, waiting 
Titania’s signal. And she smiled, and beckoned with her hand, and 
they whirled away, couple after couple, round and round, in and out, 
through the tangled figures of the dance ; one moment tripping on the 
velvet turf, then lost amidst the trembling foliage, shooting from bough 
to bough upon the filmy spider's web, gaily poised upon the bending 
spire of grass, hovering lovingly over the dewy petals of wildwood flow- 
ers, flitting swiftly among the shimmering phantom shadows ; now join- 
ing hand in hand in a merry dizzy ring, and darting then away, couple 
by couple, in fond embrace, to flirt lovingly in the dark nooks among 
the bushes ; so that to Margery’s eyes it was all as a summer’s dream, 
and Harry’s brain grew giddy watching their strange revels; so that 
with the hum, and the misty whial, and perhaps, too, owing to the 
magic power of the fairies’ potations, their little figures faded dreamily 
away, as if a fleecy cloud had come athwart the moon ; and the next 
thing Harry knew was the warm, bright sun-light streaming down upon 
him, and the shadows of the leaves dancing on Margery’s sleeping face, 
as she lay upon the grass close by, with the chain of emerald and peai\ 
falling in a rich shower of mingled light about her. 

‘And now, should I tell you how Margery and Harry used to steal 
away many a time when the moon rose full from among the nodding 
forest trees, and slipt away off, no one knew where, and would come 
back in the early dawn, happy and smiling, and bringing rich gifts with 
them ; and how Harry grew up a noble, generous man, and the fame of 
Margery’s winning charms went all through the forest ; and how proud, 
wealthy young patroons and stalwart huntsmen came from afar, and vied 
with one another, with flattering words and loving vows, with sighs and 
prayers, and earnest protestations, with rich display, and vaunts of 
strength and daring, with wit, with gaiety, with noble deeds, with 
mighty words, with all the arts and stratagems of love, to gain her hand : 
and how Titania’s magic ring would pale and grow dim, as one and 
another suitor breathed his empty vows ; ‘and Margery would turn away 
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from each with a careless smile, and each disappointed wooer left her ; 
some lightly and carelessly, to seek an easier maiden ; some sullenly, 
to blacken her name with envious defame ; some with feigned disdain, 
to punish her neglect with the triumph of a more eager rival, and some 
few with heavy grief in their hearts that they had not proved worthy ; 
and Margery, for them all, remained heart-whole, and as gay and 
charming as ever. And how busy were the tongues of women about 
her, calling her coquette, and proud, and heartless, and prophesying for 
her a dark and cheerless lonely old age, without friend or helper in that 
sad, sad weary night. I could tell you a long story, too long for this 
short hour, were I to tell you all that befel Margery and Harry, as the 
years went by. But one day there lay one bleeding at the door of Mar- 
gery’s hut, pale, faint, almost dead ; and as he took from kneeling Mar- 
gery the cup of water, and lifted up his heavy eyes, murmuring, ‘Gop 
bless you, lady!’ the gem upon the hand he held blazed forth such 
astounding light, and the warm thrill ran through from her hand and 
up to Margery’s bounding heart, and she knew the husband the fairies 
had chosen her, and blushed with such a sudden glow and trembled so 
that the cup fell from her hand. Nor can I tell all that passed after 
that — how the wounded soldier, as he lay raving with fever on his hard 
forest bed, from amidst the bloody memories of desperate battles, went 
wandering back to his quiet home ; to the mother waiting there whose 
hope he was ; to the sisters watching there, whom his manly arm had 
defended ; and sometimes would mutter something, in his wild incohe- 
rent way, of an angel’s face that had smiled upon him once in a vision ; 
but now — now !— and then, with a groan, he would sink back so hope- 
lessly — almost you would think it death — and lie there for a moment, 
still and pale, and, springing up again with a mad, mocking laugh, 
would shout a defiant cry, like one rushing into the thick battle. 

‘And how many strange confessions Margery heard, as she sat alone 
and fearless through the dark nehts by the warrior’s couch—confes- 
sions that not every lady’s ear might hear—for he used to rave of 
harder, deadlier battles than soldiers fight, when they press point to 
point, breast to breast, with murderous steel against their hearts, for 
victory : battles against self; battles fought all alone, under the dark 
midnight sky, with a host lying in sleep around him ; battles, cruel bat- 
tles fought under a summer’s sun, marching serenely along, with no 
human enemy near ; mortal battles beneath the glancing light of brilliant 
chandeliers, where ghastly wounds were given, and aching scars were 
made, to the measure of rich music and the rhythm of the dance. Battles 
wherein many a hero has been slain, and many a mighty man has 
been laid low. Broken, and bruised, and sore, yet not altogether 
cast down, the unknown soldier lay long beneath that roof, with Mar- 
gery to watch by him. And the first living thing he knew when, after 
a long, long troubled dream, his eyes opened upon the calm, bright day, 
was Margery’s pale, lovely face—pale with long watching—so like the 
one that had haunted his sleep, that had been with him in his dark 
battles, and comforted him in his defeats, that with a weary, despairing 
groan, he swept his hand across his aching brow to drive away the teas- 
ing phéntom ; and Margery had to rise, and with a trembling, maidenly 
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hand, press softly on his feverish, throbbing head, to reiissure him. And 
when he took that little hand in his, and begged, in humble, imploring 
words —the first he uttered consciously — that she might never leave 
him, Margery’s eyes swam full of tears, for the fairy ring blazed forth 
like a star from beneath his wasted fingers. 

‘Margery’s courtship wasn’t long ; not half the words, not half the 
vows, not half the maidenly dissimulations, the hesitations, the doubts, 
the manly pride and dignity, the womanly reserve and fickleness, that 
the world very properly requires in affairs of this sort, were deemed ne- 
cessary. Nor do I know that Margery regretted the omission, nor con- 
sidered it incumbent upon her to make amends in future, when a little 
plain, thin gold ring, as modest and as unpretending as could be, was 
placed upon the finger next to Titania’s, which beamed with a softer 
radiance by its side. But the people for a great many miles did think 
it very strange that she should refuse so many excellent matches—that 
she rejected wealth, and high places, and brave handsome men, and 
had come at last to wed a poor, wounded, battered stranger, whose 
name, and whose birth, and whose life were dark mysteries to them. 
And there were not a few judicious mothers who improved the lesson 
given them by poor Margery, in warning their own giddy daughters not 
to harden their hearts against the prayer of seasonable suitors, lest they 
too might be left, in their extremity, to the tender mercies of the outcast 
and the stranger. 

‘But Margery, to do her justice, bore her misfortune very well ; and, 
to reward her, the lively dowager-queen Mab called one day, as she was 
paying her visits in the forest, in the oddest, prettiest little coach that 
ever was seen, and came laughing and tripping in with a very mysterious 
bundle in her arms, all wrapped up in fine white flannel, which she put 
carefully in Margery’s arms, with the air of oné with a very great secret. 
And Margery turned back the folds of the wrapper, and there, Nelly, 
lay the most beautiful, smiling, roguish little boy, not a day old, who, 
winked at his mother as if it was a good joke, and went off to sleep in 
her arms without another word. And I suppose Margery thought she 
would have to keep the little stranger, since good queen Mab had taken 
the trouble to bring it, and since the little fellow himself seemed to feel 
so much at home with her. But, however that may be, though he 
gave her a great deal of trouble, and had to be washed, and dressed, 
and fed, and sung to, and bounced up and down, and tickled, and have 
his nose pinched, and be poked under the chin, and father’s finger put 
into his mouth, and his hair curled all over his head, and all manner 
of strange things held over his head to stare at, and let slide down his 
back to excite his curiosity; although it was necessary to pet him, to 
persecute him, and shake him and cuddle him, to make him laugh, and 
scold him for crying, and take him up when he was awake, and lay him 
down when he was asleep, and make an enormous fuss over him what- 
ever he did, still Margery was a very kind-hearted little woman; and 
rather than let the poor baby die, she took all this trouble for him, and 
a great deal more besides. 

‘But now, children, I have told you so much about Margery, that 
really I must leave you to find out the rest for yourselves; how her 
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husband turned out to be a great, wealthy, brave man, worth all that 
had come to see her before ; asindeed he must have been, or the fairies 
wouldn’t have let her wait so long for him: and what a noble lady 
his mother was ; and his sisters, how proud they were of the new one 
their brother brought them home, and how happily they lived together 
for ever and ever solong. But for Harry —hasn’t he agrand sword of 
his own, and, besides, a stout little heart in his bosom, and King Oberon 
for a friend? There’s a long story about Harry that Willie can make 
up for himself: as Uncle would lie on his bed awake, many’s the still 
night, when he was a child, spinning out an endless second part to 
the dear old Swiss Family Robinson.’ 


T O THE WABASH. 


THE gentle hour of twilight gathers slow, 

And softer radiance lingers on the sky ; 
The clouds sail westward in a golden glow, 

To robe the couch on which the sun must lie: 
And lo! in full and rounded glory, comes 

The haryest moon above the dim old woods, 
While Nature, tuneful in her beauty, hums 

A vesper-hymn from all her solitudes. 


The first faint tinge of autumn’s bright decay 
Robes the far prairie in rich, varied hues, 
And decks each leaf and bough in such array 
As spring along her pathway never strews, 
Till plain and wood seem gardens of delight, 
Filled with a giant race of gorgeous flowers, 
More lovely in their stamp of early blight, 
Than in the beauty of their budding hours. 


How like, I thought, is this great loveliness 
To her we laid to rest a month ago: 
Her cheek’s fair flush —a banner of distress — 
The brightness of the eye, the lip’s full glow, 
The mournful cadence of her voice of song : 
All, all like autumn’s frail and painted leaf, 
Signals we could not do dur love the wrong 
To read, until our love awoke to grief. 


Beside the Wabash thoughtfully I stray, 
And asI watch its calm and gentle breast, 

The men and deeds who graced its earlier day, 
Seem thronging ’mid the shadows of the West, 
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And mirror-like, within thy face, fair stream, 
The wild-wood warrior and his Saxon foe, 

In combat joined — thyself the guerdon — seem 
Indeed realities of long ago. 


Historic fame is thine — a name in story: 
Half-conscious art thou, in thy calm repose, 
Of thine own heritage of deathless glory, 
With him who lived ‘ the terror of his foes,’ 
Whose daring soul had never known defeat, 
Whose deeds have deep on every heart impressed, 
Where Western hearts in Western bosoms beat, 
The name of CLARK — the watch-word of the West! 


I wander on still farther up thy shore: 
Here, underneath this old and glorious shade, 
A mansion stands, built-in the days of yore: 
A hero’s home, whose name can never fade, 
While gleams the Wabash in the morning sun, 
While prairies bloom, and woods grow old and great. 
Here, HARRISON, thy name is loved, as one 
Foremost in battle —loftiest in the State. 


Beneath this very tree, now gnarled and torn, 
Wasting its mighty life with many years, 
TECUMSEH — noblest of the red race born — 
Gathered his braves, his prophets, and his seers, 
Here stood in treaty with his hated foe: 
His people, thronging from their caves and dens, 
Blending their war-shouts, swelling high and low 
With the sweet evening bells of old Vincennes. 


Methinks I see the savage hero’s form, 
Majestic in the evening’s growing gloom ; 
Erect, like some brave oak amid the storm, 
Defying fate, yet knowing still his doom : 
Fearless and proud, his dark eye roams along, 
Takes in the beauty of the stream and shore, 
With prophet ken beholds the coming throng 
Seize the loved land his race shall know no more. 


Ah! earth has had her heroes in all ages, 
Conquest, ambition, power, or love their goal, 

But thou, almost unknown on glory’s pages, 
Excelled the most in thy sublimer soul. 

‘T was a proud thing to still fight on, and ever, 
Though hope had fled from thee and all thy race, 

Hope, country, people lost! — returning never! 
Place, heroes, with you! for TecumsEH, place ! 


But night grows dim — cloud-like the mists advance, 
Veiling the moon, the prairie, and the stream, 
While the faint stars gaze down with trembling glance, 
Voices are stilled and mute, earth seems to dream: 
To dream as I do now, of sad, soft eyes, 
Which wait for me with dearest looks of home, 
While the young prattler of our Paradise 
Asks the fair mother, ‘ Will he ever come ?’ 


Vincennes, August, 1855. 
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The Old Fort. 
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BY ISAAC MACLELLAN, 





THE fading sun-set’s ruddy gold 
Athwart the ancient rampart glows, 
And o’er the moss-grown, crumbling wall 
Its soft, suffusing splendor throws; 
And gilds with its expiring light 
The mound where, resting from life’s fight, 
The soldier-dead repose. 


No longer from the tall flag-staff 
The starry banner flaps its fold; 
No longer from the cannon’s lips 
The thunderous battle-peal is rolled ; 
But many an old dismantled gun, 
Half-sunk in earth, lies brown with rust ; 
And long ago the cannoneers 
Have mouldered into dust. 


No longer at each break of day 
The loud alarming drums resound ; 
No gay-garbed ranks are here arrayed, 
No sentinels parade their round; 
But hooting owls disturb the night, 
The fox in these old barracks hides, 
The piping quail here rears her brood, 
The striped snake securely glides, 
The partridge seeks her food. 


Years, years ago the flash of arms 

From trench and bastion gayly streamed, 
From palisade and embrasure 

The sword and sharpened bayonet gleamed : 
And here the Indian war-whoop rang, 

And here the Indian arrow flew, 
And here the British bullets sang, 

And Continental rifles slew. 


But long and long ago the strife 
Of armed battalions ended here; 
Gone hath the Indian’s gleaming knife, 
Vanished the English spear: 
The wilderness no longer hides 
The marching squadrons in its gloom; 
The woods themselves have vanishéd, 
And farms are tilled, and gardens bloom, 
And cities all around are spread. 





Ean Rese a noma nila ls 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tae Porrs anp Porrry or America. By Rurvs Witmor Griswoip. In one volume. 
Sixteenth Edition. Philadelphia: Parry anp McMinuan. 


We can ask no better attestation of the value of a book so pretentious 
and expensive as this, than the simple words, ‘sixteenth edition,’ upon the 
title-page. The successive editions of ‘The Poets and Poetry of America’ 
have all been, more or less, improvements upon their predecessors ; but the 
present one is so much, and in all cases changed for the better, as to have 
the appearance of a new work. The author very justly estimates the im- 
portance of such a.production in his preface, in which he remarks: ‘The 
value of books of this descriptiod has been recognized from an early period. 
Besides the few leading authors in every literature, whose works are indis- 
pensable in libraries, to be regarded as in any degree complete, there are a 
far greater number of too little merit to render the possession of all their 
productions desirable. The compilations of English poetry by Mr. Souruey, 
Mr. Hazurrt, Mr. Campsext, and Mr. §. C. Hau, embrace as many as most 
readers wish to read of the effusions of more than half the writers quoted 
in them; and of the qualities of all such indications are given in criticisms 
or specimens, as will intelligibly guide the lover of poetry to more compre- 
hensive studies. In our own country, where there are comparatively few 
poets of a high rank, the majority would have little chance of a just appre- 
ciation but for such reviewals.’ And Baron Freperick Von Ravumer, the 
eminent German historian and philosopher, remarks: ‘It is performing a 
valuable service when a man of taste and information makes a suitable, well- 
assorted selection, and guides the friend of poetry in his rambles through 
those groves from which he might otherwise be deterred by their immensity. 
Such service has been rendered by Mr. Griswo xp, in his ‘ Poets and Poetry 
of America.’’ Mr. Bryant, who has himself been carefully over the same 
field, remarks that he ‘ has executed his task with industry, skill, and taste. 
No man in this country is probably so familiar with this branch of American 
literature, not only in regard to its most ancient but most obscure authors.’ 
The late Mr. Horace Brsyey WAuLAce says: ‘We differ from Mr. Griswoip 
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sometimes, but never without a respect for his judgment, and never without 
feeling that we owe it to the public in all cases to give a reason why we do 
not assent to the conclusions of so candid and discriminating a judge. His 
freedom from prejudice is acknowledged by European critics, as well as by 
our own. The Westminster Review bears this testimony to his independ- 
ence: ‘Mr. GriswoLp, we may premise, is not one of those Americans who 
displease their readers, and forfeit their credit at the outset, by indiscrimi- 
nate and unbounded laudation of every product of their country. His tone 
is calm and temperate, and he has not shrunk from the disagreeable duty of 
pointing out the blemishes and failings of that which, as a whole, is the sub- 


ject of his eulogy. He lays his finger, though tenderly, upon the sores which 


a less honest advocate would have hidden out of sight.’ And the London 
Examiner says: ‘We must not forget to thank Mr. Griswoxp for his good 
taste and good feeling. It would be difficult to over-praise either.’ Beside 
all this, Dr. Griswoxp has a great advantage, in the affectionate and trustful 
respect with which he is regarded by almost the entire circle of American 
authors. He isa man altogether too decided and out-spoken not to have 
enemies among the baser sort; but it may be safely said that all who know 
him, as we have known him, for almost twenty years—for nearly the 
entire period of our connection with the Kyickersocker —see in him a 
man of that nobility of temper, that generosity, sincerity, and unselfishness, 
which caused the lamented Horace Brsney Wau.ace to descant so warmly 
on the excellence of his social virtues. The advantage possessed by such a 
character in acquiring information touching personal histories need not be 
stated. Every body is quite willing to communicate papers and reminiscences 
to so true a gentleman, of such known honorableness and discretion. 

The first section of the book is a careful review of the Colonial poets, from 
the landing of the Pilgrims till the beginning of the Revolution. The author 
observes in the beginning of this extended historical summary : 


‘Tue literary annals of this country before the Revolution present few names enti- 
tled to a permanent celebrity. Many of the earlier colonists of New-England were 
men of erudition, profoundly versed in the dogmas and discussions of the schools, and 
familiar with the best fruits of ancient genius and culture, and they perpetuated their 
intellectual habits and accomplishments among their immediate descendants ; but they 
possessed neither the high and gentle feeling, the refined paren, the creating 
imagination, nor the illustrating fancy of the poet, and what they produced of real ex- 
cellence was nearly all in those domains of experimental and metaphysical religion, in 
which acuteness and strength were more important than delicacy or elegance. The ‘re- 
nowned’ Mr. Tuomas Suepuerp, the ‘pious’ Mr. Jonn Norton, and our own ‘judi- 
cious’ Mr. Hooker, are still justly esteemed in the churches for soundness in the faith 
and learned wisdom, as well as for all the practical Christian virtues, and in their more 
earnest ‘endeavors,’ they and several of their contemporaries frequently wrote excel- 
lent prose, an example of which may be found in the ‘attestation’ to Corron MaTHer’s 
‘Magnalia,’ by Joun Hicernson, of Salem, which has not been surpassed in stately elo- 
quence by any modern writing on the exodus of the Puritans. In a succeeding age, 
that miracle of dialectical subtlety, Eowarps, with Maruew, Cuauncey, Bettany, Hor- 
KIN, and others demonstrated the truth that there was no want of energy and activity 
in American mind in the direction to which it was most especially determined ; but our 
elaborate metrical compositions, formal, pedantic, and quaint, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the earlier part of the Liahtebath, are forgotten except by curious antiquaries, 
who see in them the least valuable relics of the first ages of American civilization. 

‘The remark has frequently been quoted from Mr. Jerrerson, that when we can boast 
as long a history as that of England, we shall not have cause to shrink from a compari- 
son of our literatures ; but there is very little reason in such a suggestion, since, how- 
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ever unfavorable to the cultivation of any kind of refinement, are the necessarily pro- 
saic duties of the planters of an empire in wilderness countries, in our case, when the 

lanting was accomplished, and our ancestors chose to turn their attention to mental 
uxuries, they had but to enter at once upon the most advanced condition of taste, and 
the use of all those resources in literary art acquired or invented by the more happily 
situated scholars to whom had been confided in a greater degree the charge of the Eng 
lish language. When, however, the works of Cuaucer, Spenser, SHaksPEARE, and 
MILTON were as accessible as now, and the living harmonies of Drypen and Pore were 
borne on every breeze that fanned the cheek of an Englishman, the best praise which 
could be awarded to American verses was, that they were ingeniously grotesque. There 
were displayed in them none of the graces which result from an wsthetical sensibility, 
but only such ponderous oddities, laborious conceits, and sardonic humors, as the slaves 
of saciaghyetedl and theological scholasticism might be expected to indulge when yield- 
ing to transient and imperfect impulses of human nature. 


It is rich in the ‘ grotesque and arabesque,’ in all the quaint, and curious, 
and grim, that marked our literature from one to two hundred years ago. 
With Micnaet Wiceteswortn’s ‘Day of Doom,’ an elaborate poem, in which 
the most ultra-Calvinistic notions are set forth with great vividness, but in 
which the relenting poet finds it difficult to deposit in brimstone the multi- 
tude of infant sinners, and so decides that, although 

—— ‘in bliss 
They may not hope to dwell; 


Still unto them He will allow 
The easiest room in hell!” 


our readers are pretty well acquainted; and the amusing oddities of Marner 
Bytes and Josern Green have been sufficiently quoted. The following is by 
a clergyman in Philadelphia, the Rev. Natmanret Evans, missionary in that 


region, just one hundred years since, from the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel : 


‘Orpuevs of old, as poets tell, { But music's sounds o’er hell prevail ; 
Took a fantastic trip to hell, Most mournfully he tells his tale, 
To seek his wife, as, wisely guessing, Soothes with soft arts the monarch’s pain, 
She must be there, since she was missing. And gets his bargain back again. 
Downward he journeyed, wondrous gay, ; ‘Thy prayers are heard,’ grim Pivro cries, 
And, like a lark, sang all the way ; ‘On this condition take thy prize: 
The reason was, or they belied him, Turn not thine eyes upon the fair, 
His yoke-fellow was not beside him, If once thou turn’st, she flies in-air.’ 
Whole grottos, as he passed along, In amorous chat they climb the ascent: 
Danced to the music of his song. Orpuevs, as ordered, foremost went; 
So I have seen, upon the plains, (Though when two lovers downwards steer, 
A fiddler captivate the swains, The man, as fit, falls in the rear.) 
And make them caper to his strains. Soon the fond fool turns back his head — 
To PuivurTo’s court at last he came, As soon, in air, his spouse was fled! 
Where the god sat, enthroned in flame, If *t was designed, ’t was wondrous well; 
And asked if his lost love was there — | But, if by chance, more lucky still. 
Evrypicg, his darling fair ? | Happy the man, all must agree, 
The fiends who listening round him stood, Who once from wedlock’s noose gets free ; 
At the odd question laughed aloud: But he who from it twice is freed, 
‘This must some mortal madman be, Tlas most prodigious luck indeed!’ 


We fiends are happier far than he.’s 


Of course the Rey. Narwaniet was not married: more’s the pity. The first 
poet of these ‘free and independent United States’ was Pamir Freneav, of 
whom the author gives a most interesting biography of eight or ten columns, 
in which his careful and accurate research is conspicuously displayed. There 
are in the volume from sixty to seventy new biographies, one of which is 
of St. Georce Tucker, a partisan poet of great celebrity in his time, who 
wrote the following touching song of old age: 
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‘Days of my yonth, ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth, ye are frosted and gray: 

Eyes of my youth, your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, ye are furrowed all o’er; 
Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone; 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 


* Days of my youth, I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall; 

Eyes of my youth, you much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears you have been; 
Thoughts of my youth, you have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay ? 


‘Days of my age, ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of my age, yet awhile you can last; 
Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of my age, be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your Gon.’ 


Hereof Dr. Griswo.p relates the following anecdote: 


‘Wuen Dr. Wotcort’s satires on Georce the Third, written under the name of 
‘Peter Prxpar,’ obtained, both in this country and in England, a rer far beyond 
their merits, Judge Tucker, who admired them, was induced to publish in Frengav’s 
‘National Gazette’ a series of similar odes, under the signature of ‘JonaTHan Prvpar,’ 
by which he at once gratified his political zeal and his poetical propensity. His object 
was to assail Joun Apams and other leading federalists, for their supposed monarchical 
predilections. His pieces might well be compared with Wotcort’s for poetical qualities, 

ut were less playful, and had far more acerbity. Collected into a volume, they con- 
tinued to be read by politicians, and had the honor of a volunteer reprint from one of 
the earliest presses in Kentucky. His ‘Days of My Youth’ so affected Mr. Anas in 
his old age, that he declared he would rather have written it than any lyric by Mitton 
or SHaksPeAreE. He little dreamed it was by an author who in earlier years had made 
him the theme of his satirical wit.’ 


Though the following song may be familiar, it is so exquisitely turned that 
we cannot refrain from copying it. It was written in the beginning of this 
century, by Dr. Joun Suaw, of Maryland: 


‘Wuo has robbed the ocean cave 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 

Who, from India’s distant wave 
For thee those pearly treasures drew ? 

Who from yonder orient sky 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


‘Thousand charms thy form to deck, 
From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne: 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest thy snows should melt away. 


‘But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth could ne’er impart; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, 
Nor in the circling air, a heart: 
Fairest, wouldst thou perfect be, 
Take, oh! take that heart from me! 


This song has been very much praised, and’ one of our Southern contempo- 
raries, in a comparative view of Northern and Southern literature, has chal- 
lenged reference to any song by one of our Northern poets to match it. We 
shall not direct attention to the self-singing melodies of General Morris, 
under these circumstances, but merely suggest that, admirable as the song 
in question is, it is appropriated almost entirely from some lines by WILLIAM 
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Livineston, of New-Jersey —a Revolutionary patriot and bard, whose life 
has been ably written by Tuzopore Sepewick, Esq. Upon this point doubt- 
ers may satisfy themselves by consulting Mr. Sepewicx’s work, pages 117 
and 118, upon which the original of Dr. Suaw’s brilliant lyric may be found. 
Dr. GriswoLD seems not to have detected this curious literary felony. Of 
Joun M. Harney, who died in 1825, and who wrote the celebrated poem of 
‘Crystalina,’ and some minor pieces of great merit, a full biographical and 
critical account is presented. The following morceaux prove that Harney 
was a poet. The first describes a sight his hero saw in the kingdom of Osr- 


RON: 


‘TE shores with acclamations rung, 
As in the flood the ~~ damsels sprung: 
Upon their beauteous bodies, with delight, 
The billows leapt. Oh! °t was a pleasant sight? 
To see the waters dimple round for joy, 
Climb their white necks, and on their bosoms toy 
Like snowy swans they vexed the sparkling tide, 
Till little rainbows danced on every side. 
Some swam, some floated, some on pearly feet 
Stood sidelong, smiling, exquisitely sweet.’ 


The next is still finer: 


‘In robes of green, fresh youths the concert led, 
Measuring the while, with nice, emphatic tread 
Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound 
Of smitten timbrels ; some, with myrtles crowned, 
Pour the smooth current of sweet melody 
Through vat tubes, some blow the bugle free, 
And some, at happy intervals, around, 

With trumps sonorous, swell the tide of sound; 
Some, bending raptured o’er their golden lyres, 
With cunning fingers fret the tuneful wires; 
With rosy lips, some press the syren shell, 

And, through its crimson labyrinths impel 
Mellifluous breath. with artful sink and swell: 
Some blow the mellow, melancholy horn, 
Which, save the knight, no man of woman born 
E’er heard, and fell not senseless to the ground, 
With viewless fetters of enchantment bound.’ 


We were aware that ‘Major Jack Downtne,’ Sepa Swrru, had written 
‘ Powhattan, a Metrical Romance,’ but did not know that from his prolific 


pen there had ever flowed any thing so graphic and powerful as ‘ The Burn- 
ing Ship at Sea:’ 


‘Tre night was clear and mild, 
And the breeze went softly by, 
And the stars of heaven smiled 
As they wandered up the sky; 
And there rode a gallant ship on the wave — 
But many a hapless wight 
Slept the sleep of death that night, 
And before the-morning light 
Found a grave ! 


* All were sunk in soft repose 
Save the watch upon the deck ; 
Not a boding dream arose 
Of the horrors of the wreck, 
To the mother, or the child, or the sire ; 
Till a shriek of woe profound, 
Like a death-knell echo’d round, 
With a wild and dismal sound — 
A shriek of ‘ fire!’ 


‘ Now the flames are spreading fast — 
With resistless rage they fly, 
Up the shrouds and up the mast, 
And are flickering to the sky; 


Now the deck is all a-blaze; now the rails — 
There ’s no place to rest their feet ; 
Fore and aft the torches meet, 
Am a winged lightning sheet 
Are the sails. 


‘No one heard the ery of woe 
But the sea-bird that flew by ; 
There was hurrying to and fro, 
But no hand to save was nigh : 
Still before the burning foe they were driven — 
| Last farewells were uttered there, 
With a wild and frenzied stare, 
| And a short and broken prayer 
| : Sent to Heaven. 


‘Some leap over in the flood 
To the death that waits them there; 
Others quench the flames with blood, 
And expire in open air; 
Some, a moment to escape from the grave, 
On the bowsprit take a stand ; 
. But their death is near at hand — 
Soon they hug the burning brand 
On the wave. 
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‘ From his briny ocean-bed, Was the monumental pyre that remained ; 
When the morning sun awoke, But the sea-gulls round it fiy, 
Lo! that gallant ship had fled! With a quick and fearful cry, 
And a sable cloud of smoke And the brands that floated by 
Blood had stained.’ 


We may not indulge further in poetical quotations, but must give a few 
specimens of the author’s critical handling. He says of Firz-Greene Hat- 
LECK, with equal justice and elegance : 


‘Ir was Lord Byron’s opinion that a poet is always to be ranked according to his 
execution, and not according to his branch of the art. ‘The poet who executes best,’ 
said he, ‘is the highest, whatever his department, and will be so rated in the world’s 
esteem.’ We have no doubt of the justness of that remark: it is the only principle 
from which sound criticism can Yate and _— this basis the reputations of the 
past have been made up. Considered in this light, Mr. Hatteck must be pronounced 
not merely one of the chief ornaments of a new literature, but one of the great mas- 
ters in a language classical and immortal for the productions of genius which have il- 
lustrated and enlarged its capacities. There is in his compositions an essential pervad- 
ing grace, a satura! beliiienr of wit, a freedom yet refinement of sentiment, a spark- 
ling flow of fancy, and a power of personification, combined with such high and care- 
ful finish, and such exquisite nicety of taste, that the larger part of them must be re- 
garded as models almost faultless in the classes to which they belong.’ 


Of Ratpn Watpo Emerson: 


‘His genius, in whatever forms it may be exhibited, is essentially poetical; and 
though he defies classification as a orang few will doubt that he is eminently a 
poet, even in his poetry. As a thinker, he disdains the trammels of systems and 
methods ; his utterances are the free developments of himself: all his thoughts appear- 
ing and claiming record in the order of their suggestion and growth, so that they have, 
if a more limited, also a more justefficiency. In poetry, he is as impatient of the laws 
of verbal harmony, as in discussion, of the processes of logic; and if his essential ideas 
are made to appear, so as not to seem altogether obscure to himself, he cares little 
whether they move to any music which was not made for them. In his degree, he 
holds it to be his prerogative to say, ‘I am: let the herd who have no individuality of 
their own, accommodate themselves to me, and those who are my peers have respect 
for me.’ If you cannot sing his songs to the melodies of Mitton, or Spenser, or Pore, 
or Tennyson, study till you discover the key and scale of Emerson; then all will be 
harmonious, and no doubt you will find your compensation.’ 


Of poor CuarLes Fenno Horrman: 


‘In what I have written of General Morris, I have endeavored to define the sphere 
and dignity of the song: but whatever may be thought of it as an order of writing, I 
am satisfied that Mr. Horrman has come as near to the bighest standard or idea of ex- 
cellence which belongs to this species of composition, as any American poet has done 
in his own department, whatever that department may be. Many of his productions 
have received whatever testimony of merit is afforded by great and continued popular 
favor; and though there are un Subtedly some sorts of composition respecting which 
the applause or silence of the multitude is right or wrong only by accident, yet, as re- 


gards a song, popularity appears to me to be the only test, and lasting popularity to be 
an infallible test of excellence.’ 


And of another of the ‘ Knicx’s’ friends: 


‘Mr. Letanp’s poems are for the most part in a peculiar view of satirical humor. 
He has an invincible dislike of the sickly extravagances of small sentimentalists, and 
the absurd assumptions of small philanthropists. He is not altogether incredulous of 
progress, but does not look for it from that boastful et charactérizing the 
new generation, which rejects the authority and derides the wisdom of the past. He 
is of that healthy intellectual constitution which promises in every department the best 
fruits to his industry.’ 


By the way, we must quote of ‘Meister Karn’ one characteristic speci- 
men, which he ought to have sent for a first appearance to us: 
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‘Trere ’s a time to be jolly, atime to repent, 
A season for folly, a season for Lent ; 
The first as the worst we too often regard, 
The rest as the best — but our judgment is hard. 


‘There are snows in December and roses in June, 
There ’s darkness at midnight and sun-shine at noon ; 
But were there no sorrow, no storm-cloud or rain, 
Who'd care for the morrow with beauty again? 


‘The world is a picture both gloomy and bright, 
And grief is the shadow, and rms the light, 
And neither should smother the general tone ; 
For where were the other if either were gone? 


‘The valley is lovely, the mountain is drear, 
Its summit is hidden in mist all the year; 
But gaze from the heaven, high over all weather, 
And mountain and valley are lovely together. 


‘I have learned to love Lucy, though faded she be, 
If my next love be lovely, the better for me ; 
By the end of next summer, I’ll give you my oath, 
It was best, after all, to have flirted with both. 


‘In London, or Munich, Vienna, or Rome, 
The sage is contented, and finds him a home; 
He learns all that is bad, and does all that is good, 
And will bite at the apple, by field or by flood.’ 


‘Theleme’ is decidedly better than this; but rather too long for our pre- 
sent limits. 


Of Mr. Frepericx Cozzens, whose ‘ Prismatics’ have delighted our read- 
ers many a time and oft, we have the following brief account: 


‘Tue writer of the pleasant magazine papers under the signature of ‘Ricnarp Har- 
WARDE,’ was born in New-York, in the year 1818. Ricnarp Haywarpe was the name 
of his father’s maternal grandfather. He was born in Hampshire, in England, in 1693, 
and was one of the earlier Moravian missionaries to America. In 1740 he entertained 
some of the Brethren, who had come from the Old World, at his house in Newport. In 
a little pamphlet, published in 1808, giving an account of the Moravian settlements in 
this country, he is referred to familiarly as ‘Old Father Haywarve.’ Lronarp Coz- 
zens, his great-grandfather in another line, came from Wiltshire, in England, and 
settled in Newport in 1743. His grandfather, immediately after the battle of Lexing- 
ton, joined the Newport Volunteers, commanded by Captain Sears, and fought at 
Bunker-Hill. He was himself educated in the city of New-York, and has always re- 
sided there. He has been a curious student of American literature, and in the winter 
of 1854 delivered a lecture upon this subject. His volume, entitled ‘ Prismatics,’ pub- 
lished in 1851, consists mainly of articles previously published in the ‘ KnickERBOCKER 
Magazine,’ to which he has been a frequent contributor for several years. His more 
recent work, the ‘ Sparrowgrass Papers,’ appeared originally in the ‘ Knickerbocker’ 
and ‘Putnam’s Monthly. He is an importer and dealer in wines, of which he has 
written some admirable essays, both in ‘Purnam’s Monthly,’ and in a little periodical 
which he publishes himself, under the title of ‘ Zhe Wine-Press.’ In a certain fresh 
and whimsical humor, and a refined and agreeable sentiment, expressed in prose or 
verse, Mr. Cozzens always pleases. He is indeed a delightful essayist, in a domain 
quite his own, and his poetry has an easy flow, and a natural vein of wit and pathos, 
which render his signature one of the most welcome that can meet the eye of the de- 
sultory reader.’ 


In these desultory gleanings of this interesting and invaluable work, we 
have attempted no proper criticism of it. The author informs us in his pre- 
face that the first project for a collection of specimens of American poetry, 
was that of the famous old tory, Rrvineton, who edited the ‘ Royal Gazette’ 
here, before the Revolution. Rrvinaton published the following advertise- 
ment of his intentions: 
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‘Tue public is hereby notified that the ee of this paper has it in contemplation 
to publish, with all convenient speed, a ‘Collection of Poems by the Favorites of the 
Muses in America,’ on the same plan with Dops.ey’s celebrated ‘ English Compilation.’ 
Such ladies and gentlemen, therefore, as will please to honor the attempt with their 

roductions, (which will be treated with the utmost impartiality by a gentleman who 
Path undertaken to conduct the publication,) will confer a favor on the public in gene- 
ral, and particularly on their much obliged and very humble servant, jauzs Riviwarow.’ 


The revolutionary war prevented the execution of the royal printer’s pro- 
ject; and Joet Bartow, as appears from a letter of his to Governor Livine- 
ston, undertook such a work, but did not go through with it. His materials, 
we presume, were handed over to Ricnarp Atsop, who edited the collection 

of ‘ American Poems,’ printed at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1793. Since 

that time, we have had Mr. Kerreu’s three duodecimos; the Rev. Dr. 

Currver’s ‘Common-Place Book of American Poetry ;’ Mr. Bryant's excel- 

lent little volume of ‘Specimens of the American Poets,’ and a few others ; 

but all have been surpassed by Dr. Griswoxp’s incomparable ‘ Anthology,’ 

in which, with a sagacity peculiarly his own, he has collected nearly every 

thing we wish to possess, either for historical or literary interest, of Ameri- 

can poetry. His judgments, though apt to be influenced in a degree by the 

native kindness of his disposition, are, take them all in all, unequalled, con- 

sidering the variety of subjects upon which they are delivered, for good 

sense, delicacy, poetical insight, and sympathetic appreciation. In the 
vexed question of the philosophy of poetry, he has his own priticiples and 
prejudices, but these do not affect the catholicity of his taste. The scope of 
his work admitted but little formal criticism; he could only give us sum- 
maries of opinions; yet few persons, with faculties to distinguish beauties 
from blemishes in this species of literature, will candidly and thoroughly 
examine any of the authors whom he has reviewed, without arriving at the 
same conclusion as to their merit and demerit. 

Printed separately as a series of critical biographies, Dr. Griswo.n’s ‘ Lives 
of the American Poets’ would constitute a work of remarkable elegance and 
of signal historical value, The three productions, of which this is the first, 
comprising a complete survey of our national literature, will remain perma- 
nent monuments of his industry and taste, which no other publication can 
take the place of, or render unnecessary in every public or private library, 
though by using the materials which he has by so much pains-taking and 
sagacity accumulated, it is not improbable that rival works of the same kind 
may be invested with a transient popularity, at his expense. Intelligent 
readers will understand all this. 

‘The Poets and Poetry’ will be followed immediately by the ‘Female 
Poets’ and ‘ The Prose Writers of America,’ revised and enlarged with the 
same unfaltering care and indefectible judgment; and the three works will 
be sold separately, as heretofore, or together, as‘ A Survey of the Literature 
of the United States,’ in three volumes. We had nearly forgotten to men- 
tion the excellent portraits of Dana, Perctvat, Bryant, GALLAGHER, Lone- 

FELLOW, Por, Lowe.t, BAyArp Tay or, and other poets, on steel — all from 
the most recent and approved pictures that could be procured for the en- 
gravers — by which the volume is illustrated and adorned. 
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Picrures oF Travet. Translated from the German of Henry Herxe. By Cuarves G. 


Leann. First Number: pp. 96. Philadelphia: Joun Werk, Number 195, Chestnut- 
street. 











We briefly announced the publication of this commencement of Herne’s 
writings, in our last number, and promised a farther reference to the work 
in these pages; and that promise we now propose to fulfil. The character- 


istics of Here’s writings are plainly and simply set forth in the American 
translator’s preface : 

























‘Herve most emphatically belongs to that class of writers who are a scandal to the 
weaker brethren, a terror to the strong, and a puzzle to the conservatively-wise of their 
own day and generation, but who are cate by the intelligent contemporary with a 
smile, and by the after-comer with thanks. He belongs to that great band whose laugh- 
ter has been in its inner-soul more. moving than the most fervid flow of serious elo- 
quence; to the band which numbered Luctan, and Rasetais, and Swirt, among its 
members; men who lashed into motion the sleepy world of the day, with all its 
‘baroque-ish’ virtues and vices. Woe to those who are standing near when a humor- 
ist of this stamp is turned loose on the world! He knows nothing of your old laws: 
like an AzragL-NAPOLEON, he advances conscienceless, feeling nothing but an over- 

owering impulse, as of some higher power which bids him strike and spare not. He 

as endeared himself to the German people by his universality of talent, his sincerity, 
and by his weaknesses. His very affectations render him more natural, for there is no 
effort whatever to conceal them, and that which is truly natural will always be attract- ‘e 
ive, if from no other cause than because it is so readily intelligible. He possesses in an 
eminent degree the graceful art of communicating to the most uneducated mind, (of a 
sympathetic cast, ) refined secrets of art and criticism ; and this he does, not like a pe- 
dantic professor, ex-cathedra, as if every word were an apocalypse of novelty, but rather 
like a friend, who with a delicate regard for the feelings of his auditor, speaks as 
though he supposed him already familiar with the subject in question. Pedantry and 
ignorant self-sufficiency appear equally and instinctively to provoke his attacks, and 
there is searcely a modern form of these redctionary negative vices which he has not 
severely lashed. 

‘Perhaps the most characteristic position which Herne holds is that of interpreter or 
medium between the learned and the people. Je has popularized philosophy, and 
preached to the multitude those secrets which were once the exclusive property of the learned. 
His writings have been a ‘flux’ between the smothered fire of universities and the 
heavy ore ofthe public mind. Whether the process will evolve pure and precious 
metal, or noxious vapors — in simple terms, whether the knowledge thus popularized, 
and whether the ultimate tendency of this ‘witty, wise, and wicked’ writer has been 
for the direct benefit of the people, is not a question open to discussion. All that we 


know is, that he is here ; that he cannot be thrust aside; and that he exerts an in- 
credible and daily-increasing influence.’ 


























In entering upon a brief consideration of Here’s peculiar humor, Mr. 
Letanp truly and forcibly observes: ‘It is a striking characteristic of true i 
humor, that it is ‘all-embracing,’ including the good and the bad, the lofty 
and the low. There is no characteristic appreciable by the human mind 
which does not come within the range of humor, for wherever creation is 
manifested, there will be contradiction and opposites, striving into a law of 
harmony. Humor appreciates the contradiction — the lie disguised as truth, 
or the truth born of a lie —and proclaims it aloud, for it is a strange quality 
of humor, that it must out, be the subject what it may. Unfortunately, no 
subject presents-so many and such absurdly vulnerable points as the pro- 
prieties and improprieties of daily life and society. Poor well-meaning 
civilization, with her allies, morality and tradition, maintain a ceaseless war- ; 
fare with nature, vulgarity, and a host of ‘outside barbarian’ foes, while 
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Humor, who always had in his nature more of the devil than the angel, 
stands by, laughing, as either party gets a fall:’ 


‘To understand the vagaries of Herne’s nature, we must regard him as influenced by 
humor, in the fullest sense of the word. For as humor exists in the appreciation and 
reproduction of the contrasts, of contrarieties and of ~ pearances, it would not be hu- 
mor, did its existence consist merely of merriment. e bitterest and saddest tears 
are as often drawn forth by humor as by mere pathos — nay, it may be doubted if grief 
and suffering be ever so terrible as when supported by some strange coincidence or 
: paradox. Consequently we find in his works some of the most sorrowful plaints ever 
uttered by suffering poet, but contrasted with the most uproarious hilarity. Nay, he 
often contrives to dehcately weave the opposing sentiments into one. ‘ Other bards,’ 
says a late review of Herne, in The Atheneum, ‘have passed from grave to gay within 
the compass of one work; but the art of constantly showing two natures within the 
small limit of perhaps three ballad verses, was reserved for Herr Herne. No one like 
him understands how to build up a little edifice of the tenderest and most refined senti- 
ment, for the mere pleasure of knocking it down with a last line. No one like him 
approaches his reader with doleful countenance — pours into the ear a tale of secret 
sorrow — and when the sympathies are enlisted, surprises his confidant with a horse- 
laugh. It seems as though nature had endowed him with a most delicate sensibility 
and a keen perception of the ridiculous, that his own feelings may afford him a perpet- 
: ual subject for banter.’ 


We now proceed to a few extracts from this attractive and only-too-thin 
‘First Number,’ which has whetted our appetite for the second, as these 
passages will enhance that of our readers for the one before us. We take 


first, Number Thirty-One of these ‘Pictures.’ It has had and has its actual 
counterpart, ‘here and elsewhere,’ and that is why it will ‘bite :’ 














‘ ‘To-x1cuT we have dreadful weather, ‘It seems that for eggs and butter, 
It rains and snows and storms; And sugar, she forth has come, 
, I sit at my window, gazing To make a cake for her daughter, 
Out on benighted forms. Her grown-up darling at home. 





‘There glimmers a lonely candle, ‘Who, at the bright lamp blinking, 
Which wearily wanders on ; In an arm-chair lazily lies ; 

i An old dame with a lantern, And golden locks are waving 

E Comes hobbling slowly anon. Above her beautiful eyes.’ 





A very beautiful and natural picture of childhood-sports is the following. 
The poet begins his ‘lay’ by reminding his erewhile boy-friend of the time 
when they were children; when they crept into the hen-house and hid them- 
selves, and crowed so naturally, that the passers-by ‘thought ’t was a real 
4 crow :’ 


p ‘Tne chests which lay in our court-yard, | ‘And oft, like good old people, 


y We papered so smooth and nice ; We talked with sober tongue ; 
4 We thought they were splendid houses, Declaring that all was better 
And lived in them, snug as mice. In the days when we were young. ( 







‘When the old cat of our neighbor ‘ How piety, faith, and true love 
Dropped in for a social call ; Had vanished quite away ; 
We made her bows and courtesies, And how dear we found the coffee, 


And compliments and all. How scarce the money to-day. 











‘We asked of her health, and kindly ‘So all goes rolling onward, 
Inquired how all had sped: The merry days of youth: 
Since then, to many a tabby, Money, the world and its seasons; 
The self-same things we ’ve said. And honesty, love; and truth.’ 


In quite a different vein, and yet how simple and touching, is the follow- 


ing. There seems a ‘halt,’ to our ear, in the last line but one of the last 
verse : 
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‘In dreams I saw the loved one, **Come to my house, I pray thee, 
A sorrowing, wearied form ; For thou art pale and thin ; 
Her beauty blanched and withered And for thee, by my labor, 
By many a dreary storm. Thy meat and drink I’! win. 
‘ A little babe she carried, ‘* And to thy little children 
Another child she led, I'll be a father mild : 
And poverty and trouble But most of all thy parent, 
In glance and garb I read. Thou poor, unhappy child.’ 
‘She trembled through the market, ‘Nor will I ever tell thee 
And face to face we met; That once I held thee dear; 
And I calmly said, while sadly And if thou diest, then I 
Her eyes on mine were set, Will weep upon thy bier.’ 


The prose-pictures of travel are not less graphic and forcible. Witness 
the subjoined, premising that the author has been dining at a German town 
called Clausthal, and after dinner goes forth ‘to visit the mines, the mint, 
and the silver refineries : ’ 


‘In the silver refinery, as has frequently been my luck in life, I could get no glimpse 
of the precious metal. In the mint I succeeded better, and saw how money was made. 
Beyond this, I have never been able to advance. On such occasions, mine has invari- 
ably been the spectator’s part, and I verily believe, that if it should rain dollars from 
Heaven, the coins would only knock holes in my head, while the children of Israel 
would merrily gather up the silver manna. With feelings in which comic reverence 
was blended with emotion, I beheld the new-born shining dollars, took one as it came 
fresh from the stamp, in my hand, and said to it: ‘Young Dollar! what a destiny 
awaits thee! what a cause wilt thou be of good and of evil! How thou wilt protect 
vice and patch up virtue! how thou wilt be beloved and accursed! how thou wilt aid 
in debauchery, or lying, and murdering! how thou wilt restlessly roll alon 
through clean and dirty hands for centuries, until finally, laden with trespasses, an 
weary with sin, thou wilt be gathered again unto thine own, in the bosom of an Apra- 
HAM, who will melt thee down and purify thee, and form thee into a new and better 
being ! 


Purely Germanic and imaginative is this passage: very beautiful it is too, 
and especially the thoughts we have ventured to italicise : 


‘My chamber commanded a fine view toward Rammelsberg. It was a lovely even- 
ing. Night was out hunting on her black steed, and the long cloud mane fluttered on 
the wind. I stood at my window watching the moon. Is there really a ‘man in the 
moon?’ The Slavonians assert that there is such a being named Cxorar, and he 
causes the moon to grow by watering it. When I was little, they told me that the 
moon was a fruit, and that when it was ripe, it was picked and laid away, amid a vast 
collection of old full moons, in a great bureau, which stood at the end of the world, 
where it is nailed up with boards, As I grew older, I remarked that the world was not 
by any means so limited as I had supposed it to be, and that human intelligence had 
broken up the wooden bureau, and with a terrible ‘Hand of Glory’ had opened all the 
seven heavens. Immortality — dazzling idea! who first imagined thee! Was it some 
jolly burgher of Nuremburg, who with night-cap on his head, and white clay-pipe in 
mouth, sat on some pleasant summer evening before his door, and reflected in all his 
comfort that it would be right pleasant if, with unextinguishable pipe and endless 
breath, he could thus vegetate onwards for a blessed eternity? Or was it a lover, who, 
in the arms of his loved one, thought the immortality-thought, and that because he 
could think and feel naught beside! Love! Immortality! it speedily became so hot in 
my breast, that I thought the geographers had misplaced the equator, and that it now 
ran directly through my heart. And from my heart _ out the feeling of love: it 
poured forth with wild longing into the broad night. The flowers in the garden beneath 
my window breathed a stronger perfume. Perfumes are the feelings of flowers, and as 
the human heart feels most powerful emotions in the night, when it believes itself to be alone 
and unperceived, so also do the flowers, soft-minded yet ashamed, appear to wait for con- 
cealing darkness, that they may _— themselves wholly up to their feelings, and breathe 
them out in sweet odors. Pour forth, ye perfumes of my heart, and seek beyond yon 


blue mountain for the loved one of my dreams! Vow she lies in slumber; at her feet 
kneel angels, and if she smiles in sleep, it is a prayer which angels repeat; in her 
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breast is heaven with all its raptures, and as she breathes, my heart, though afar, throbs 
responsively. Behind the silken lids of her eyes, the sun has gone down, and when they 
are raised, the sun rises, and birds sing, and the bells of the flock tinkle, and I strap on my 
knapsack and depart.’ 


‘Which is all at present,’ reader, from yours devotedly ; but no devotion 
can compress type-metal, or make room when you have n’t got it. Our en- 
forced closing advice is, ‘ Buy and read Herve’s Pictures,’ as fast as they ap- 
pear. They are admirably written, faithfully translated, excellently well 
printed, 


Tue Iroquois: or, THe Bricut Sipe or InpiAN Cuaracter. By Minnie Myrrte. 
New-York: D. AppLeron anp Company, Numbers 346 and 348, Broadway. 


WHEN we opened this handsome volume, with its appropriate and beauti- 
ful illustrations, and ran our eye over the title-page, we supposed the fair 
author had found enough of interesting material relating to the Iroquois, 
to justify her in offering it to the public; and in this she was not mistaken. 
But we soon discovered, that interesting as are her sketches of the history, 
character and institutions of this once powerful league, she employed the 
seat of their original grandeur as a stand-point from which to sketch the 
varied and melancholy history of the race. And nobly has she done it. 
With an eye quick to discern, and a heart alive to the wrongs inflicted on the 
Indians, she has thrown a shield between the red and the white man, which 
must for ever protect the former from the prejudices which, by false lights, 
have been thrown upon his character. The Indian is not the monster, nor 
the cruel and blood-loving savage he has been represented to be; or if he is, 
it does not become us, who are civilized and Christian, so to pronounce upon 
him. But we must let the gifted author make her contrast, in her own way, 
at this point: 


‘ Atmost any portrait which we have of Indians represents them with tomahawk and 
scalping-knife in hand, as if they possessed no other but a barbarous nature. Christ- 
ian nations might with equal justice be always represented with cannon and balls, and 
swords and pistols, as the emblems of their employments and their prevailing tastes. 
The details of wars form far too great a portion of every history of civilized and bar- 
barous nations ; to conquer and to slay has been too long the glory of Christian people ; 
he who has been most successful in subjugating and oppressing, in mowing down 
human beings, has too long worn the laurel crown — been too long an object for the 
admiration of men and love of woman.’ 


‘In the pictures which I shall give, I shall confine myself principally to the Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, a people who no more deserve the term savage than we do that of 
heathen, because we have still lingering about us heathen superstitions, and many 
opinions and practices which deserve no better name. The cannibals of some of the 
West-India islands, and the islands of the Pacific, may with justice be termed savages, 
but a people like the Iroquois, who had a government, established officers, a system of 
religion eminently pure and spiritual, a code of honor and laws, of hospitality excel- 
ling those of all other nations, should be considered something better than savage, or 
utterly barbarous. 

‘The terrible tortures they inflicted upon their enemies have made their name a ter- 
ror, and yet there were not so many burnt and hung and starved by them as perish 

among Christian nations by these means. The miseries they inflicted were light in 
comparison with those they suffered, and when individuals from them came among us 
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to expose the barbarity of the white men, the deeds they relate equal any thing we 
know of Indian cruelty. The picture an Indian will give of civilized barbarism, leaves 
the revolting customs of the wilderness quite in the back-ground. We experienced 
their revenge when we had put their souls and bodies on the rack, and with our jire- 
water had maddened their brains. There was a pure and beautiful spirituality in their 
—_ and their conduct was as much influenced by it as are any people, pagan or 
‘hristian. 

‘Is there any thing more barbaric in the annals of Indian warfare than the narrative 
of the destruction of the Pequod Indians? In one place we read of the surprise of an 
Indian fort by night, when the inmates were slumbering, unconscious of danger. 
When they awoke, they were wrapped in flames, and when they attempted to flee, 
were shot down like wild beasts. From village to village and wigwam to wigwam the 
murderers proceeded, ‘ being resolved,’ as our historian piously remarks, ‘by Gon’s 
assistance, to make a final destruction of them,’ till finally a small but gallant band 
took refuge in a swamp. 

‘ Burning with indignation, and made sullen by despair, with hearts ning with 
grief at the destruction of their nation, and spirits galled and sore at the fancied igno- 
miny of their defeat, they refused to ask their lives at the hand of an insulting foe, 
and preferred death to submission. As the night drew on, they were surrounded in 
their dismal retreat, and volleys of musketry poured into their midst, till nearly all 
were killed, or buried in the mire. In the darkness of a thick fog which preceded the 
— of day, a few broke through the ranks of the besiegers and escaped to the 
woods.’ 

‘ Again, the same historian tells us that the few who remained ‘ stood like sullen dogs 
to be killed, rather than implore mercy: and the soldiers, on entering the swamps, 
found many sitting together in groups when they approached, and, resting their guns 
on the boughs of trees within a few yards of them, literally filled their bodies with 
bullets.’** But they were Indians, onl it was pronounced a pious work !’ 

‘When the Gauls invaded Italy, and the Roman Senators, in their purple robes and 
chairs of state, sat unmoved in the presence of barbarian conquerors, disdaining to flee, 
and equally disdaining to supplicate for mercy, it is applauded as noble —as dying like 
statesmen and philosophers. But when the Indian, with far more to lose, and infinitely 
greater persecution, sits upon the green mound, beneath the canopy of heaven, and 
refuses to ask mercy of civilized fiends, he is stigmatized as dogged, spiritless, sullen. 
What a different name has greatness, clothed in the garb of Christian princes, and sit- 
ting beneath spacious domes, gorgeous with man’s devices ; and greatness in the simple 
garb of nature, destitute and alone in the wilderness! ’ 

‘There is nothing in the character of ALExANDER of Macedon, who ‘conquered the 
world, and wept that he had no more to conquer,’ to compare with the noble qualities 
of room Puitip, of Mount-Hope ; and among his warriors is a long list of brave men, 
unrivalled in deeds of heroism by any in ancient or modern story. But in what coun- 
try, and by whom were they hunted, and tortured, and slain? Who was it that met 
together to rejoice and give thanks at every species of cruelty inflicted on those who 
were fighting for their wives and children, their altars, and their Gop? When it is re- 
corded that ‘men, women, and children indiscriminately were hewn down, and lay in 
heaps upon the snow,’ it is spoken of as doing Gop service, because they were nomin- 
ally heathen. ‘Before the fight was finished, the wigwams were set on fire, and into 
these hundreds of innocent women and children had crowded themselves, and perished 
in the general conflagration,’ and for this thanksgivings are sent up to Heaven. The 
head off Pui.ip is strung bleeding upon a pole, and exposed in the public streets; but 
it isnot done by savage warriors, and the crowd that huzzas at the revolting spectacle’ 
assemble on the Sabbath, in a Puritan church, to listen to the gospel that proclaims 
peace and love to all men. His body is literally cut in slices to be distributed among 
his conquerors, and a Christian city rings with acclamations. 

‘In speaking of this bloody contest, one who is most eminent among the ‘ Fathers,’ 
says: ‘Nor could they cease praying unto the Lorp till they had prayed the bullet 
through his heart.’ Again: ‘Two and twenty Indian captives were slain and brought 
down to hell in one day.’ ‘A bullet took him in the head, and sent his cursed soul in 
a moment among the devils and blasphemers in hell for ever!’ 

‘The son and wife of Purp were sold into slavery, as were also many others of the 
Indians taken captive during the colonial wars. Y s,’ says a distinguished orator, 
(Everett,) ‘they were sold into slavery — West-Indian slavery! An Indian princess 
and her child sold from the cool breezes of Mount-Hope, from the wild freedom of a 
New-England forest, to gasp under the lash, beneath the blazing sun of the tropics! 
Bitter as death!’ aye, bitter as hell! Is there any thing— I do not say in the range 
of humanity — is there any thing animated that would not struggle against this?’ 





* [RvING. 
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But we must stop. The fact is, and so we thought after reading the book, 
it deserves to be set as a gem in all our public schools. It abounds in illus- 
trations of Indian life and character, and it is all based on truth. How 
many injurious prejudices which we all have had instilled in us against the 
poor Indian would fall from our hearts, were these pictures, so beautifully 
finished and framed, but placed before our eyes. But we have room for but 
one remark more. A friend, who has been in the Indian war-path, and 
travelled much among various tribes, who has written as much, and more 
perhaps than any other writer on this Indian subject, said to us, the other 
day: ‘Minnie Myrtue has struck a string in the aboriginal harp that will 
stir the public sympathies, and awaken in every heart feelings never stirred 
before, in behalf of the long-oppressed and ill-fated Indians.’ 





Memorrs or James Gorpon Bennett AND uIs Times. By a Journawist. In one volume. 
With a Medallion Portrait: pp. 488. New-York: Srrincer anp TOWNSEND. 


Tue ‘memoirs’ and ‘times’ of a man so prominently before the public 
for the last twenty years as the editor of ‘ The New-York Daily Herald, in- 
dicate a work well calculated to attract general attention. We presume the 
volume owes its existence to the preceding volume upon Mr. Horace Grer- 
Ley, of ‘ The Tribune’ daily journal: and like that book, it has been pre- 
pared without consultation with its subject. ‘The author of these pages,’ it 
is remarked in the preface, ‘has sought no person’s counsel upon his theme, 
or its mode of treatment. Neither Mr. Bennert, nor any one connected with 
him, has been consulted, either directly or indirectly, with respect to the 
writing or publishing of the memoirs.’ The book was prepared with little 
personal aid, except from published writings, and a protracted and patient 
study of the character of its subject. ‘ Zhe Home Journal’ thus concludes 
an extended notice of the volume: 


‘Tue author has rarely suffered any thing in the remarkable career of Mr. Bennett 
to escape him ; and we confess that we have been astonished to find him so ready and 
able to analyze those portions of his public life which, as we should imagine, must very 
considerably have anticipated his own connection with the press. For the purpose of 
showing the variety of subjects to which allusion is made in this volume, we cite a few 
of the names which are to be found in it: Epmunp Kean, Josern T. Buckincnam, 
James Monrog, Joun Quincy Apams, Sontac, Atponr, GarcrA, MALipran, De Wirt 
Curnton, THomAs Jerrerson, Macreapy, Wiit1am H. Sewarp, Martin Van Buren, 
E. T. Roserts, M. M. Noau, Epwarp Everert, Jesse Hoyt, James K. Pork, James 
Watson Wess, FRANKLIN Prerce, Henry Cray, Cuarves Kean, M. Coasert, WILLIAM 
L. Marcy, Bensamin H. Day, (the father of the Penny Press,) Apams, Picurorp AND 
Company, Heten Jewett, Frepertck Hvupson, (one of the conductors of the Herald,) 
Txomas S. Hameuin, Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, (at the time he was mentioned, 
named Lyrron Butwer,) Nicnotas Bippte, Witt1am H. Harrison, Cunarp, CHARLES 
A. Srersoy, Jonn Hucues, (the Catholic Bishop,) Spencer, (the mutineer,) Joun C. 
Coxt, James Fentmore Cooper, Sir Rosert Peer, Dante. Wesster, President: Trier, 
Morse, Frances Wricat, Racuet, N. P. Winiis, ANprew Jackson, General TAyLor, 
Lady Moreay, Lovis Purtrrppr, Cotiis, Connex, Horace Greetey, THEOBALD 
Martuew, Crayton, Sir Cuartes Naprer, Jenny Linn, Carnertne Hayes, Lopez, Fer- 
NANDO Woop, etc., etc. Of course it cannot be supposed that the writer of these me- 
moirs could devote more space to even the greatest names among these, than they 
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would necessarily take up from their connection with his subject. And when it is re- 
membered that scores upon scores of names are mentioned in the work to which we 
have not even alluded, it may be imagined that it was no common labor to digest and 
arrange such an immense mass of personal material. In no instance does any thing 
like personal pique appear to have guided the author’s pen. He has steered his way 
with a most singular and commendable discretion through what must have been a situa- 
tion, to any man, of no common difficulty.’ 


The work is printed in a bold and readable type, for which the publishers 
must be thanked, and is prefaced by a medallion portrait of Mr, Bennert, by 
Mr, C. G. RosenBere. 


Tae Srx Days or Creation: a Series of Letters from a Father to his Children: De- 
scribing the Natural History of Each Day’s Mercies, ete. By W.G@.Rmnp. From 
the last London edition. In one volume: pp. 347. Philadelphia: Parry anp McMi1- 
LAN. New-York: Epwarp P. Rupp, Number Eighteen, Ann-street. 


WE predict that this excellent work will speedily pass to a second Ameri- 
can edition ; for well will it deserve such success. Its plan is succinctly set 
forth by the author. To render familiar to a child’s mind the peculiar cha- 
racteristics that marked the successive creation of each day, a series of de- 
signs are engraved, in which is given a faithful outline of the Mosaic record. 
Each engraving, after the first, takes up the record of the previous day ; so 
that, while the first simply exhibits light beaming forth on the globe of wa- 
ters, and the dark clouds which enshroud it rolling back; the second, in ad- 
dition to this, represents the firmament (in which the birds of the fifth day 
flew, and which is evidently the same as the atmosphere) as surrounding the 
globe; while the third day, together with the light and atmosphere, repre- 
sents the dry land rising up from the depths of the waters, and the three 
great orders of vegetation — trees, herbs, and grass— springing up on its 
surface: and so in the fourth, the sun is seen in his brightness beaming 
forth from the one part of the heavens, through the earth’s atmosphere, on 
all the new-formed beauty of the third day, and sparkling on the deep, 
henceforth the great source of light; while, shining in the dark shades of 
night, the moon and the stars are beheldas gladdening the scene. The fifth, 
with all the blessings of the four previous days, represents the air and sea 
animate with life, the fowls flying in the open firmament of heaven, and the 
great whales and fish swimming in the deep ; while in the sixth and last day, 
in addition to all that had gone before, are seen the quadrupeds, each in those 
countries where first known, and Apa and Eve in that part of the earth 
where it was generally supposed was planted the Garden of Eden. In the 
engravings, from the third inclusive, the great divisions of the globe, as 
known subsequent to the flood, are preserved. 

In the letters that accompany these ingenious and beautiful steel plates, 
the object is, in language adapted to childhood, to ‘show the goodness and 
beneficence of Gop in each day’s creation; then to explain the natural his- 
tory of each day’s mercies; and lastly, to point out, from Scripture exam- 
ples, how continually the Hoty Sprerr, through the Worn, uses the natural 
figures of creation to set forth divine truth.’ Although in a work so purely 
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elementary, the subjects of science are not gone very deeply into, yet the 
general features of the earth’s structure, the properties of light, the nature 
of our atmosphere, the great divisions of the mineral and vegetable king. 
doms; the size, position, and velocity of the heavenly bodies; the natural 
history of birds, fishes, and quadrupeds, are brought before the young reader 
in the plainest language; the author evidently understanding the fact that 
‘it needs all we know to make things plain.” He wisely lets geology alone, 
as being a subject too deep for young children. To increase the value and 
interest of the book, a large number of good wood-cuts, illustrating the sub- 


jects treated of, have been introduced by the American publishers. A father 


sitting at the breakfast-table, with his little family around him, who have 
read or heard the contents of this volume, might say : ‘1 wonder how many 
blessings of the six days’ creation have lent their aid to supply our wants 
this morning?’ and see the eyes of the little ones glisten with delight, while 
each, on the alert, seeks to make its answer: ‘Light,’ one of them replies: 
‘The sun,’ the least, perhaps, calls: ‘ Our bread is made of wheat,’ a third 
answers; while a little one whispers, sitting close by his father: ‘And our 
sugar and our tea were made the same day as the wheat:’ ‘And the cow, 
which was created the last day, gives us milk and butter,’ another replies. 
In this way, the goodness of Gop, the whole scene of the earth’s beauty and 
the heavens’ brightness may come to young minds filled with instruction. 
We gladly commend the work to a hearty acceptance at the hands of Ame- 
rican readers. 


A Menor or THe Rey. Sypney Samira: with a Selection from his Writings. By his 
DaveurTer, Lady Hotuanp. In two volumes: pp. 629. New-York: Harper anp 
BrotuHers. 

Tne extraordinary success of these volumes in Great-Britain might well 
have been anticipated; and we cannot doubt that they are destined to runa 
similar career of popularity here. Indeed, at this moment, more than half 
their contents have transpired in the daily and weekly journals: so tempting 
are they for quotation, for their abundant satire, wit and humor. ‘And the 
wit of Sypney Smrrn,’says an admirable critic in the ‘British Quarterly 
Review,’ ‘ was always under the control of good taste and good feeling. It 
was never mischievous to him by any unseemliness, impertinence, or vulgar- 
ity. Throughout his writings, so remarkable for natural flow and freedom 
of style, so simple and so idiomatic, you search in vain for any thing slip- 
shod, for triteness or chit-chat, for a single colloquial solecism. His style, 
like golden-haired Prrrua, is always simplex munditiis, How genial and fro- 
licsome must his raillery have been — irradiating, never scathing — summer- 
lightning, indeed ; always directed by a delicate kindliness to something un- 
linked with the feelings of the pride —something that could be offered up ; 
at which the owner could laugh as heartily as any one in the room, feeling 
as if some article of his, like a watch or a handkerchief, was made the sub- 
ject of a feat by a master of legerdemain; as though he had unawares con- 
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tributed to the common delight, and turned on, with a sudden touch, the 
great wit-fountain— never that he was held up as a butt of scorn for the 


‘arrows of an irrepressible and universal laugh! When he was quitting Lon- 


don for Yorkshire, the absent and eccentric Lord Dup.ey said to him: ‘ You 
have been laughing at me constantly, Sypney, for the last seven years, and 
yet in all that time you never said a single thing to me that I wished unsaid.’ 
He remarks: ‘This, I confess, pleased me.’ Doubtless —rare heart and 
head! A wit, and yet more beloved than feared!’ Beside the memoir, we 
have in these delightful volumes ‘a eopious selection from SYDNEY Saurn’s 
correspondence, edited by Mrs. Austin, to whose taste snd cultivation the 
readers of English are already deeply indebted for her translations and rijfa- 
ciamentos of continental literature. The work has been prepared, accord- 
ingly, under the most favorable conditions for success. A large portion of 
it is occupied with the brilliant sayings which flashed from the tongue of 
Sypney as naturally as lightning from the summer cloud. His domestic life 
is charmingly portrayed. Often placed in incongruous and embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, he never loses his genial humor, his gayety of spirit, or his in- 
nate kindness of heart. As a model of a stamp of character rarely met 

with; of the sincere, frank, generous, brave, high- souled English gentle- 
man; he exercises an irresistible attraction over the reader, and compels 
him to follow every detail of his biography with delighted interest. The cor- 
respondence is both rich and racy, and, as a specimen of pure, idiomatic 
English, has no rival.’ It would have added much to the interest of the 
reader, if the volumes could have been accompanied by a good portrait of 
their noble-looking subject. 


Lanp, Lasor, AND Gotp: or, Two Years 1x Vicrorta: with Visits to Sydney and 
Van Dieman’s Land. By Wittiam Howirt, In two volumes: pp. 867. Boston: 
TickNor AND FIELps. 

Here is another work from a ‘Land of Gold,’ but a very different produc- 
tion from one elsewhere noticed in this department of our Magazine. It 
would have had a better title in ‘The Loud Grumble of a Disappointed Gold- 
Seeker’ than any other which could have been selected. Talk of the Ame- 
rican’s love for the ‘almighty-dollar’ as our trans-Atlantic neighbors may, 
such a work as the one before us proves that the coin is not less a ‘ senti- 
ment’ with our neighbors than with ourselves. An eye to the ‘ main chance,’ 
a sensitiveness to over-charges, and a general ’cuteness in pecuniary matters, 
are as apparent in Mr. Howrrv’s narrative as they could be in any similar re- 
cord of the shrewdest Yankee who ever peddled tin-ware ‘ and things.’ How- 
ever, in fairness let us state the author’s avowed object in writing this work : 
namely, to place his reader as much as possible in his own position while en- 
gaged in accumulating the matériel for his pages; to let him see, feel and 
draw his conclusions as fully and fairly as he did himself. ‘I found myself,’ 
he says, ‘in one of the most noble dependéncies of England; in a country 
which must one day become a great and prosperous one, (but not as a ‘de- 
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pendency,’ Mr. Howrrr —mark that!) and that ata crisis unexampled in 
history ; new, strange, and without an exact precedent.’ Without reference 
to personal considerations, ‘and with no purpose to serve save a patriotic 
one,’ he claims to have ‘stated simply, fully, and without fear or favor, what 
fell under his notice. ‘Mr. Howrrt,’ says an English contemporary, ‘is a 
professed book-maker ; but in this case he has had ample material, having 
passed a couple of years in Victoria, and paid visits to Sydney and to Van 
Dreman’s Land, The result is two volumes, narrating in very simple lan- 
guage his own daily experiences in the rough-and-tumble life to which he 
gave himself up. The picture that he draws of demoralization and discom- 
fort at the famous Gold-Diggings and elsewhere, during the time when all 
the Vicrorta Colony was in a high state of gold-fever, is revolting in the ex- 
treme ; but we do not believe that it is over-colored for the purpose of effect. 
Mr. Howrrr's testimony has been confirmed by every unprejudiced traveller; 
and} they must be pretty thick-skinned adventurers who, after going 
through it, can still yearn for the vicissitudes of a miner’s life. The Colonial 
Administration comes in for a large share of blame; the fatality of bungling 
seems to cleave to it. At the same time, it is right to add that Mr. Howrrr 
foresees a magnificent future for Australia, so vast are its resources, and so 
numerous its local advantages.’ The volumes are very handsomely executed. 


Tae ANNALS OF SAN-FRancisco: containing a Summary of the History of the First 
Discovery, Settlement, Progress, and Present Condition of Catirormia., By Frank 
Soute, Jonn H. Gresoy, M.D., and James Nisset. New-York, San-Francisco, and 
London: D. ApPLeton AND Company. 

Tus most superb volume, of over eight hundred pages, although elabo- 
rate and minute as a history, has all the interest of aromance. It is not 
only full and clear upon all important matters connected with California pro- 
per, but it contains a complete history of the important events connected 
with Jts Great City, and embraces beside interesting biographical memoirs 
of not a few of its prominent citizens. The manner of the work shows the 
pride which Californians (and why not the citizens of our common country ?) 
have in the wonderful expositions of the book. It is beautifully printed, in 

a large, clear type, upon paper of the finest color and texture, and is illus- 

trated by no less a number than one hundred and fifty fine engravings! It 

is evident that no pains or expense whatever have been spared to make it a 

complete, faithful, and valuable history of a State and city, whose singular 

rise, rapid progress, and unrivalled growth have been the wonder of the 
world. What a different State and city are California and San-Francisco 
from what they are at present, when we received the first number of the first 
newspaper ever printed in that region, and which now lies before us —a lit- 

tle dingy sheet, called ‘ Californian,’ published at Monterey, August 15 

1846 —only nine years ago! —by an old correspondent, WALTER CoLTon 

and Sempte! Look through the text and the engravings of the work under 

notice, and mark the regular growth of the State and the ‘ Great City,’ and 
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see if there has ever been any thing like it in the country’s history. It is 
well observed in the preface: ‘It is not necessary to offer a reason for the 
appearance of these ‘Annals.’ To read and to know something of the his- 
tory of this new Tadmor, which has grown up so suddenly in the midst of 
what was but recently merely a desert, the centre of that vast trade which 
the golden smile of California opened at once to the world, is so natural and 
inevitable a desire, that it may be taken for granted, and dismissed as a fore- 
gone conclusion.’ Exactly; so it may: and the great success which this 
work is sure to achieve, will prove the soundness of the assumption. We 
observe throughout traces of the facile hand of Mr, Sout, who is master of 
a style at once graceful, graphic and simple. Our readers have already been 
made aware of our high estimation of Mr. Sovte as a poet; and our opinion 
of his talents is confirmed and strengthened by all which we have since en- 
countered from his seldom-idle pen; he being one among the more promi- 
nent of the daily journalists of San-Francisco. We commend especially to 
the reader, as embodying a series of very forcible word-pictures, the accounts 
of the mixed multitudes that thronged into the city; the proceedings of the 
celebrated ‘ Vigilance Committee,’ in punishing and putting to death the 
villains and murderers who infested the State; and the sketches of ‘ Life in 
the Mines.’ Yet where all is so well done, and of such general interest, it 
Seems scarcely necessary to call attention to any particular portions of the 
volume. This department, for the present month, was almost entirely filled 
when we received this superb volume, which must be our excuse, as it is our 
regret, that our inadequate notice of it is unaccompanied by extracts, for 
which it offers so many almost irresistible temptations. We congratulate the 
authors and the public upon the result of their labors. We hope, and do 
not doubt, that they have ‘ writ their ‘Annals’ trve ;’ so that, aside from its 
present interest, as a most stirring narrative of events, it will have an abid- 
ing value as a reliable and faithful History of California. 





Tue Newcomes: Memorrs or A Most Resprcrasre Famiry. Edited by Arrnur 
PenveNnis, Esq. In two volumes: pp. 418. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 
We did not find the requisite opportunity for the perfect enjoyment of thisin- 

tensely interesting work, while it was passing, in chapters, through the success- 
ive numbers of ‘Harper’s Magazine ;’ but since its completion, and publication 
in the two well-filled, well-printed, and well-illustrated volumes before us, 
we have read it seriatim: and we find our impressions of its characteristic 
excellences so well conveyed by a brother-journalist — it may be ‘ G. R.’ or it 
may be ‘ Howapui,’ (in their capacity of critics, par nobile fratrum) — that 
we gladly avail ourselves of the following well-digested ‘ exposition :’ 


‘Tue work is, in fact, a vast picture-gallery of representative characters, and it is necessary to 
comprehend them in their mutual relations before we can gain a satisfactory view of their respect- 
ive individualities, and the vigor and naturalness of their portraitures. The story, though possess- 
ing sufficient interest to make the fortune of half-a-dozen common novels, is subordinate to the 
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moral anatomy and delineation, which is the favorite employment of the author. We follow the 
progress of the plot with keen anxiety to know what the fates have reserved for our new acquaint- 
ances; but our way is constantly beguiled by the rich and curious exhibitions of character, for 
which the events of the story merely furnish the stage. In this respect, ‘The Nrwcomes’ 
preserves the stamp of Tmaokeray’s former productions. It repeats the same processes, 
the same motives, the same machinery, if not the same characters, with which we are familiar in 
‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘ Pendennis.’ Less a work of fiction than a representation of real life, it fights 
a manful battle with the pretension, intrigue, and hypocrisy of modern society, dealing the stout- 
est blows against the follies and the frauds both of the fashionable and the financial world. Butin 
this work, more, perhaps, than in any of TuackeEray's writings, his sharp dissection of social 
weaknesses is tempered with a vein of noble humanity; and if he never weakly ‘ extenuates’ the 
errors which it is his duty to expose, he certainly cannot be charged with setting down ‘ aught in 
malice.’ 

‘His most caustic satire, although searching the diseased points of society to the quick, is 
free from ill-nature. He never gloats over vice with the morbid appetite of the cynic; nor does 
he find in the faults of others any materials for Pharisaic self-complacency. The judicial 
calmness with which he brings hollow pretences to light is remarkable. Without passion or excite- 
ment, he fixes his terrible eyes on the false, the base, the artificial, and reproduces their repulsive 
features in his faithful descriptions. Equally free from maudlin tenderness, from ferocious joy in 
human failings, and from an inflated sense of personal superiority, he takes his stand in the midst 
of realities, and seizes the peculiar traits of the grand living panorama before him, He does not 
undertake to write the natural history of angels. The enchantments of an ideal paradise are not 
in his line. He has no fancy for clothing men and women with a higher degree of excellence than 
is found in the ordinary experience of human beings. His characters are not taken from the 
realms of fancy or fairy-land. He prefers finding them in the general London society of the pre- 
sent day. 

‘His men, accordingly, are not heroes, nor his women paragons. Hence his pictures are an illus- 
tration of the effect of existing social institutions. He shows the weak spots in the church, the 
school, the family relations, the arrangements of trade, and the intercourse of society; and with 
the more power, as he aims at no set moral lesson, has no taste for ideal speculations, and rarely 
ascends to the region of general principles. Instead of this, he frequently indulges in a strain of 
half-serious, half-jocular moralizing, which, blending its quiet music with the general action of the 
piece, gives it a deeper tone, and a richer and more earnest suggestiveness. With this exception, 
‘The Newcomes’ is almost entirely confined to descriptive narrative. The author clearly has no 
intention of writing aromance. His materials are furnished less by imagination than by experi- 
ence. 

‘The leading characters, if without prototypes in our own knowledge, are such true illustra- 
tions of human weakness and passion, that we can scarcely regard them as merely personages of 
the author's invention. Crowded as the scene before us is with complicated events and various 
actors, they all preserve their identity with wonderful exactness, and each presents a study of pe- 
culiar interest, though in many instances brought in by the gratuitous generosity of the writer, 
without being essential to the development of the plot... . . ‘In point of literary execution, as 
well as of moral tendency, ‘The Newcomgs’ is not inferior to the most successful of the works 
which have crowned the author with such an unrivalled reputation as a purely intellectual 
novelist. 

‘The hand of Tuackeray is impressed on every page. Who but this consummate master has such 
command of the sources both of pathos and humor? ‘Who has combined such true delicacy of 
perception with such honest manliness of feeling? Who has passages of such profound tenderness 
alternating with such bursts of bitter scorn? What writer of fiction enforces a healthier moral 
tone, awakens a deeper detestation of worldliness and hypocrisy, or inspires a warmer love for 
genuine, unaffected worth ?? 


An elaborate analysis of the story and its plot, or a consideration of the 
various characters who figure therein, would scarcely find what the Ger- 
mans call ‘ once-readers’ while the work itself is extant and accessible. It 
will be bought largely and read widely. 
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Seemse ‘Trroven A Grass Darkiy.’— We know not when we have en- 
countered a sketch more ludicrously maudlin than the following. It out- 
Burtoys Burton in ‘The Toodles,’ and staggers, like a kindred picture of our 
Georgia friend, ‘S. U.,’ published some years since in the KnicKERBOCcKER: 


‘A Quiet dinner at the Grrarp House, with a couple of bottles of champagne, 
allayed by a cup of coffee and a regalia. The long summer afternoon was grow- 
ing shorter. ‘Suppose,’ said Jim B , ‘ we visit the Cademy ’f Natchral Sci’nces.’ 

‘* Ready,’ we replied, and a cloudy omnibus, filled with misty people, rolled us 
somewhere very smoothly. We had to get out of that omnibus: we walked a 
little ways: remember mounting some very steep stairs. 

‘* Here we are ’mong the d-denizens of the past,’ said B——. ‘Oh! what great 
jaws they’ve got! S’pose they came to life, what ’d you do then?’ he continued, 
as we stopped before some ante-deluge monsters. 

‘Think we told him we ’d ‘ call the police.’ 

** Just look at these pickled snakes! Wake snakes! §’pose they came to life, 
what ’d you do th-then?’ quoth B , steadying himself against the side of the 











gallery. 

** Holla fire!’ 

‘T would n’t do,’ said B ——: ‘they’d crawl all round your p-pantaloons, and 
get into your hat, and , 

‘Here our patience gave out. ‘Jm B-——,’ said we, ‘don’t go on that way: 


consider a man’s feelings.’ 

‘*SoI do,’ says he: ‘they’d be awful! Stop!’ says he: ‘that p-polar bear 
winked at me. Isawhim. S’pose now he was to come to life!’ 

‘This last was too much for our humanities. We walked along one of the gal- 
leries, toward an open window. We wanted fresh air. 

‘* J-just look at those skulls: Chippeway, Choctaw, Ch-chinese, Cherokee, Egyp- 
gyptian. S’pose they ’d come to life, what ’d you , 

‘Here we reached the window; a breath of air came timely in, and we winked 
and blinked over a case of humming-birds, till B murmured: ‘Suppose ——’ 

‘* Now don’t,’ said we: what’s the use? Aint they all d-dead and d-stopped- 
up ?—no, stuffed, we mean.’ 








‘¢W-well,’ said he, ‘I w-was n’t goin’ to s’pose they were ‘live: only g-going to 
s’pose we sit down on the floor here: there are no chairs. What th-then? Let’s 
sit down.’ 

‘ And down we sat. No unruly police told us to move on; the janitor could n’t 
see us: no visitors were about. We went to sleep. F 
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‘Oh! how pleasant, how soothing felt that gentle breath of air, blowing from 
the Gulf of Mexico! For two days had we tramped through the cane-brake, and 
as at last tired and way-worn we emerged from its close, dark cover, how welcome 
felt the breeze, how grateful the sun-light, how beautiful the sight of the grass- 
grown prairie, stretching away far as the eye could reach. The reins hung loosely 
about my pony’s neck, and as he cropped the bright, green, waving grass, I would 
have gladly stopped in that cheerful spot, and dined; but no, on we must go, and 
on we went, till about noon-day a halt was called, and by the banks of Bayou, we 
had the dinner served al fresco. It was one of the most lovely spots I ever remem- 
ber to have seen. A mammoth live oak, with its dark robe of green leaves, was 
to our right, and sheltered us from the warm sun-light; the feather-leaves of the 
wild cane rustled near us; the palmetto shot up its lance-like foliage; soft, green 
grass carpeted the ground; and as we came to a halt, the rush of wings and their 
ery told us that wild ducks had been swimming in the Bayou at our side. Birds of 
bright plumage winged their way over the open ground; the shrill chirp of thou- 
sands of insects sounded on the ear; and the spirit of the Indian maiden, OnKA- 
HYE, she who re-visits this spot, leaving even the delights of another world for this 
dear place, I felt was invisibly hovering round. And the legend they told seemed 
possible, 

‘In life, ONKAHYE dwelt with her tribe near Houma; in summer-time, she 
would steal away to the Bayou; and here in this paradise of delights would she 
come to be alone, to be happy. The wild birds knew her and feared her not; the 
mild-eyed deer would feed by her side; for they saw in ONKANYE the spirit of love 
and peace; the brilliant flowers blossomed round her feet; the butterflies wavered 
in their flight, and settled to rest near ONKAHYE. Years rolled on, and the Indian 
maiden was called to rest, but the Goop Spirit heard her last prayer and granted 
it: she could re-visit the place on earth so dear to her. 

‘Herr SCHNEIDER was a spectacled man, with no hair on his head, and a tin 
box in his hand, sent by the Royal Big-Bug-Gathering-Society of Vienna to wander 
abroad and ‘entomologize.’ He came to the Bayou; he impaled all the bright- 
winged butterflies, and beetles, and grasshoppers, and bugs, on pins, and poured 
poison over them, which killed them. And he returned to Vienna: he had dis- 
covered a ptermiognastis schedamzinatomethon, a bug just one tenth the length of 
its name. He was crowned with honor, and now sleeps at night with a long title 
hanging over his head. But ONKAHYE wept. Still her birds, her flowers, the 
myriads of the inhabitants in the Bayou were left. 

‘Then came an ornithologist with a double-barrel arrangement, and knocked over 
the bright, brilliant, gorgeous-colored birds that sang for ONKAHYE; he filled them 
with cotton and arsenic, and only left their bones asa relic. ONKAHYE wept again, 
but she had her darling flowers, her fishes. 

‘A young man, with elegant long hair, a Kossutn hat, and a pocket full of se- 
gars, with a hortus siccus or herbarium, or some other sort of rum, came and jerked 
up the flowers, and squeezed them, and pressed them, and called them all sorts of 
hard names: Damuroliesagin I’lltareyurrootsuptoo, and he discovered a new herb, 
and the THOMSONIANS canonized him. "Again ONKAHYE wept, and her tender 
heart became steeled at the cruelties her poor favorites had suffered. 

‘A hard-looking old nut, in a straw-hat, with a snuff-box, came to the Bayou 
one morning, and commenced peering into its waters: he unwound a long string, 
put a bait on a hook, and commenced the operation of catching a gudgeonensis un- 
commonsizétoo; he also was a uatural historian, with a piscomania on him. 
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Then ONKAHYE looked down from the white clouds in wrath; she begged for a 
thunder-shower of the largest size; she obtained it, sent it down on Bayou, and 
the angry waters and the storm came upon the hard-looking old nut. Next year, 
a snuff-box was found, but the gudgeonensis uncommonsizetoo still floats in Bayou 
Inconnu. No one ever again disturbed the Bayou; birds came from other lands; 
other flowers grew up. 

‘*Come, gentlemen, going to shut up,’ said some one, shaking me by the arm; 
then silently on that summer evening, Jur B and we glided out of the Aca- 


demy into the coming shadows of the solemn night. 
* Philadelphia, August, 1855.’ 





P.L. 


Rat-way ‘Smoxrc-Cars.’— The subjoined may literally be considered ‘The 
Pursuit of Smoking under Difficulties” Aside from the graphic description 
of acommon want in our popular vehicles of public travel, it embraces a 
matter which demands the heedful attention of the ‘governors’ thereof. 
Does even any anti-smoker suppose that it is really the duty, or for the in- 
terest of our rail-road companies to deprive at least twenty per cent. of their 
male passengers of what, to them, is at all times almost a necessary luxury, 
and particularly so while travelling on a long and toilsome journey — often- 
times, too, with no companion but their segar, to while away the tedious 
hours? Could they not afford to give us a little corner in the baggage-car, 
where a few gentlemen, of kindred tastes, might congregate, and hold genial 
converse, and blow a mutual cloud together? Would it be too much, in- 
deed, if we were to ask them to set apart a good respectable smoking-car, 
with easy seats —such acar, in short, as does present honor to the thought- 
ful consideration and liberality of the ‘ Buffalo and New-York City’ and 
‘New-York and Erie’ Rail-roads? Passengers, ‘lovers of the weed,’ so 
situated, would remain quietly in such cars, leaving the occupancy of others 
to other travellers. We have not the slightest doubt that one car in six, of 
every regular passenger-train, would be filled with gentlemen of kindred 
mind with our correspondent. He himself goes so far as to say that he 
would be willing, while journeying, to pay ten per cent extra-price for the 
quiet enjoyment of his vaporous solace. ‘Some of the most important 
enterprises,’ he goes on to say, ‘in which I have ever been engaged, (and 
few, let us add, have been more important, at least in our own State,) have 
been suggested, examined, and mentally matured, in a smoking-car, while 
travelling on the rail-road.’ A smoking-car should be a permanent fixture 
in every rail-road train. We have lately had occasion to remark that they 
are very scarce on our western roads. It is our firm belief that rail-road 
superintendents could do nothing that would add so effectually to the popu- 
larity of their roads, as a little more ‘catering’ to the tastes of this large 
portion of the travelling community. But to our correspondent: 


* AFTER eating a hearty dinner, I took, as has been my custom for many years, a 
good segar, and proceeded to find a convenient place upon the trein, where I could 
contemplate the delightful scenery, and at the same time enjoy the soothing influ- 
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ences of the much-abused weed; but what was my surprise to encounter upon the 
platform at least a score of gentlemen, each with a lighted segar, running to and 
fro in search of the same desirable place. We were told, upon inquiry, that there 
was no smoking-car upon the train, and that if we wished to indulge in the ‘vile 
practice,’ we must do so at our own risk upon the platform of the cars. Having 
formed a slight acquaintance with the baggage-master, and fancying that I had 
made a favorable impression upon his mind, and that he would do every thing in 
his power to accommodate a ‘good smoker,’ I waited until the bell was ringing 
and the conductor shouting, ‘ A-ll a-board!’ and then stepped to the baggage-car 
and placed one foot therein; but while hauling in the other, I was rather sternly 
informed by my supposed friend that no one was allowed in the baggage-car. I 
remonstrated imploringly ; but ‘’t was of no use.’ A brilliant idea here occurred 
to me; and with great complacency, accompanied by one of my most winning 
smiles, I pulled out a Havana, and offered it to the baggage-master. This evidently 
staggered him, and I have ever since been haunted by his look, which indicated 
the fierce struggle going on within, while endeavoring to withstand manfully the 
bribe which I was base enough to offer him; but he soon rallied, and with stern 
and solemn dignity pointed to a paper posted upon the side of the car, and said: 
‘It can’t be done, Sir; do you see those regulations ? —if I violate them, I shall 
lose my place. Very sorry, very sorry; fond of smoking myself; pity you sin- 
cerely, but allow me to inform you that the train is in motion, and you had better 
find another place, or you will be left.’ I proceeded at once to act upon his sug- 
gestion, and with his assistance, regained the platform. As the train slowly passed, 
I endeavored to obtain a footing upon the car-platforms, but found them crowded 
by gentlemen, who had, during my unsuccessful negotiation with the baggage- 
master, taken possession of them for the same purpose. Car passed after car; the 
motion of the train was rapidly accelerating; and I thought the chances were de- 
cidedly in favor of my enjoying a quiet smoke upon the station-platform after the 
train had left. As the last car was passing, however, a gentleman very kindly 
offered me his hand, and succeeded in pulling me over a pile of baggage upon the 
steps of the car. After adjusting my hat, and making my position as secure as 
possible, by holding with both hands to the railing, I proceeded to enjoy my segar, 
surrounded by a cloud of dust and cinders, which penetrated into the innermost 
recesses of my eyes and hair, to say nothing of my new ‘GENIN’ and span-new 
shirt, purchased for the occasion. Presently, however, the conductor made his ap- 
pearance in the door, and sung out: ‘Please walk inside, gentlemen; passengers 
are not allowed to ride on the platform.’ We remonstrated en masse, but he quietly 
pointed to the plate upon the door, and said: ‘ You see the regulations, gentlemen; 
they must be enforced.’ There being neither time nor place for successful argument 
or remonstrance, I surrendered, and threw to the winds my much-coveted ‘ Re- 
galia.’ On arriving at my seat, I found it occupied by a brace of ladies, who had 
got in at the last station; but as they were ‘ only going fifty miles,’ I concluded to 
stand at the door of the car and take a retrospective view of the road and country, 
rather than to make myself ridiculous and the aforesaid ladies unhappy, by appeal- 
ing to the conductor for a reinstatement in supposed rights.’ 


Now we have many brother-Editors, who often travel over rail-roads, and 
who love to ‘ blow a cloud’ in quiet, while journeying. What say you, gen- 
tlemen : shall there be a smoking-car on every rail-road? ‘ Those in the af- 
firmative, ‘Yes:’ contrary, ‘No.’ The ‘ayes’ have it. Let the order be 
entered. A vermilion edict. Respect this. 
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Gossie wiTt READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. —‘ Have wea philosopher among 
us?’ Ifyou permit us to include as ‘among us’ the citizens of ‘ Volcano Cali- 
fornia,’ we ‘answer boldly in the negative, that we have,’ in the person of Pro- 
fessor Horn, of ‘ Volcano California,’ who has just given to the world his 
‘ Examiner into the Laws of Nature,’ a copy of which now lies before us. 
He tells us, in his preface, that the ‘introduction to the people of his work 
is principally intended for the benefit of those who have not examined much 
into the laws of nature, and who have not made use of a variety of galvanic 
and other experiments; and more especially for the benefit of children!’ 
To show how the style of Professor Horn sussurates with pellucid liquidity, 
and is therefore a very model ‘ for children,’ we quote a few passages from 
his learned work: 


‘From examining into the external organization surrounding the surface of the earth, 
we find that there are fixed laws created within the physical organization to bring on 
periods of changes. Said changes appear approaching toward perfection. By tracing 
some of said causes to the present period, we learn that all animated nature has under- 
gone changes. From said changes, said cause so existing in and among men, has been 
so changed from time to time that it is difficult for one to become acquainted with said 
cause. Man can only become acquainted in said exi8ting poisonous cause in and among 
man, in all its branches, from tracing said effects to causes up to the present period, as 
before said. . . . I believe a general knowledge of said cause so existing in and 
among men, that man will greatly diminish said cause so existing in and among men; 
and the effects that must follow from so diminishing said poison, must be beneficial re- 
sults flowing therefrom.’ . . . ‘Soofthe growth of wheat: when said grains be- 
come composed in said heads and perfected, said two statues, male and female, remained 
in said grains until the next planting time, if said grains did not become decomposed 
from some cause. When said wheat-stalks and head were perfected, the power of 
affinity which compose said stalks and head through said liquid formation, and holds 
said stalks together in forms and shapes, and said stalks were strong and tough, the 
power of aflinity existed the greatest in said stalks and heads. What effects followed 
said wheat-stalks, heads, and grains? When said liquid circulation within said stalks 
and heads ceased circulating, the power of affinity commenced decreasing, and said 
stalks commenced losing their power and strength gradually, as said power continued 
diminishing within ; and by the time said power ceased holding said stalks together in 
form and shape, said parcels within had composed said stalks, and occupied the same 
position in parcels as they did when said formation commenced. Said grains, when 
perfected and become hard and somewhat solid, said power of affinity existed the great- 


est in some grains, and if left subject to said law, undergoes the same process as said 
stalks did.’ 


We should be glad to follow our author in his learned consideration of 
the ‘formation of the earth and seas,’ and his mode of ‘ decomposition of 
said water contained in said seas,’ into the fine ‘ parcels’ that they occupied 
previous to the formation of said seas, but our limits forbid. The high 
scientific attainments of Professor Horn, and the celebrity to which he must 


inevitably attain, must be our apology for offering a passage from his per- 
sonal history : 


‘Tue author of this work is in and about five feet and five inches tall; possessed of 
dark brownish hair and eyes; a projecting forehead over his eyes; rather flat on the to 
of his head ; and has been a subject to a crook in one of his fingers on his right hand, 
the second finger from the thumb, at the first joint from the nail, crooking toward the 
thumb ; and weighs in and about one hundred and twenty pounds. 

‘My mother did inform me that I was born in Northampton county, and State of 
Pennsylvania, February 18th, 1807. And as it was = parents’ lot to be poor, and to 
become a subject to the support of a large family, and I being the oldest of the family, 
and through said cause I dd not receive a proper education in my youthful days. All 
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the schooling I did receive at different periods, did not receive one year. Notwithstand- 
ing, in the construction, form, and shape of my physical organization, was constructed 
organs possessed of power to create natural impressions into my mind; although said 
organs was merely excited into action in my youthful days, owing to said cause.’ 


Influenced by one of said organs, later in life, said Professor was led to go 
to California. His luck was various. A painful climax was found in the 
fact, that money which he had sent home to ‘ the States,’ through a banking- 
house in San-Francisco, was lost, through a failure of said house : 


- + ‘IT map alittle money left. I did deposit said money into a banking-house, 
and took a check from said banking-house: and I put said check into a letter; and I 
put said letter into the post-office, to be sent home to my friends. The next day, it was 
reported through the city that said banking-house had failed. From said report, I at 
once became aware that said money could not reach the Atlantic States. I was grieved 
for a few days with sorrows; but on meditating, I at once became aware, if I did con- 
tinue fretting and grieving for said disappointments, that I should soon destroy my 
mind, and then I must remain hopeless of ever doing any thing for myself or friends. 
I at once come to a conclusion, as I thought, that I was born so unlucky: and if I was 
born so unlucky, that there must be a sure cause for it; but why was it so, or what 
cause existed in me that should make me so unlucky? As I was poor all my life at 


home, I had come to California, and unlucky, as I thought: but said cause thereof I 
could not tell.’ 


Professor Horn went into the mines and labored three years: but said 
Horn still met with reverses : 


‘In December, 1854, I became so reduced in means that I had kut one suit of clothes, 
which I had on my body: my clothes became a subject to lice, atid I had to suffer the 
torments of said lice for five days, before I could possibly raise means to buy clean 
clothes ; and became hungry, and went into a house and did ask for something to eat, 
and told them that I had no money to pay for it; and said household refused in giving 
any thing to eat, because I had no money to pay for it.’ 


We present a single passage from a profound essay upon ‘ The Formation 
and Composition of the Earth, and the Laws she is a Subject to.’ It will be 
seen that our philosopher ‘ begins at the beginning’: 


‘In describing the organization of the earth, I shall first commence on her surface, 
and then penetrate into her internal parts. First, the earth has an outside crust or 
shell, extending from her surface toward her centre, from five hundred to a thousand 
miles, more or less, which forms a roundish arch within her. Said outside crust or 
shell in its composition is of a nature like the bark of trees, and like oyster-shells, and 
like rocks found on her surface. Said crust or shell is the roughest and most porous on 
and near her surface, like trees are the most solid toward and in their centre. Oyster- 
shells possess the same nature. . . . It is often difficult by looking small children 
into their faces, to tell if they are males or females; the great distinction only develops 
itself in and about the time they mature. The moon is possessed of the same organi- 
zaiion as the earth. The moon has a current of air around his or her body, but said 
air does not as yet carry vapor, for this reason: the moon is not as yet matured to his 
or her full size; and if the moon is a female, her surface cannot produce vegetation as 
yet. The sea is the stomach of the moon, the same as the sea 1s the stomach of the 
earth, and in its organization collects matter out of space in parcels possessed of all the 
different qualities and properties required to compose every separate and different in- 
ternal oat external organ of the moon, in the same order that animals and men receive 
into their stomachs liquid and all the vegetable ingredients for their entire organization. 
The different organs in said organization separate the different properties required to 
compose the diiferent parts of the body, although all are mixed up at once in the 


stomach.’ 
The Professor has another theory, of electricity, ‘positive and negative,’ 
in the ‘human specie,’ by which he can detect character with unerring pre- 


cision. The ‘too much caloric’ in the head of one subject mentioned be- 
low, we think should have been taken into consideration : 
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‘I naprENeED to be at a hotel where a number of men had collected, and by looking 
said men in their faces, I soon saw that said men were possessed of different tempera- 
ments; and I looked at one man, and thought, owing to his organization, that his body 
must contain too much electricity, and not enough of caloric: and that his head must 
contain too much caloric, and not enough of electricity. I asked said man if he was 
not a subject of exciting uneasiness at spells, and if he did not become a subject of the 
blues or horrors during said exciting iat, He said yes. I asked him if said blues 
did not come on him, and he did not know how. He said yes, knowing the days of 
said positive periods. I referred him back to said days, and asked him if he was a 
subject of said blues during said days; he said yes, knowing the days of said negative 

eriod which followed. I asked him how he felt in said following days. He said that 
1e had become in a manner relieved from said blues.’ 


Fervently appealed to, as ‘an organ of eastern scientific opinion,’ (!) to 
make known ‘ the views of Professor Horn,’ we have yielded to the request. 
Our own views are ‘ respectfully requested.’ We give them freely. We do 
not believe there is at this moment on the globe a really scientific philoso- 
pher who can in any degree compare with Professor Horn. Will the Pro- 
fessor ever visit the Atlantic cities? - - - A REcENT English magazine- 
writer, in an article which we find in the ‘Albion’ weekly journal, entitled 
‘A Strange Temptation,’ speaks of the ‘ unreserve and frankness’ of the Eng- 
lish abroad. Isn’t that a good idea? Why, a gentleman of this city, of 
the highest respectability, rode with his wife, an estimable and accomplished 
American lady, from Liverpool to London in the same compartment of the 
railway-car with one of these same ‘ unreserved and frank’ Englishmen, and 
he only spoke once during the whole distance, and then he was forced to do 
it by a direct question from our friend: ‘ Will you have the kindness, Sir, to 
tell me how many miles we are from London?’ ‘7h-i-r-ty /’ said he, with 
a drawl and a scowl—nor ‘word spake he more.’ No: English writers 
themselves admit the fact of this boorishness. Col. Seren, an Englishman, 
has the candor to say: ‘English people are generally a reserved race: they 
journey and commune with their own thoughts, instead of conversing with 
their fellow-travellers. In the old country, hauteur is often assumed from an 
idea that it conveys dignity and importance. To be brusque and short in 
your reply, is to be a man of great mark and likelihood; to be sullen and 
disagreeable in your deportment, is to convey to vulgar minds an impression 
of exclusiveness. Answer a person in England civilly, and you are at once 
regarded as of no account. Be snappish and imperious, and the hat is touched, 
and you rise in estimation.’ Col. Steicn goes on to remark that this course 
had better be avoided by English travellers in America; and his journeying 
countrymen will find out that he is quite right. However, it is but just to 
admit that the English gentleman is very imperfectly represented by the 
great majority of owr ‘ Britishers.’ ‘Jo’p Butt,’ said the eccentric ANDREW 
JACKSON ALLEN to us on one occasion, ‘is a doble adibal at hobe: you dod’t 
see him over here: what you see over here is dothing but the hoofs, and 
hords, a’d tail: you ought to see the whole adibal before you dow what Jo’p 
But is!’ There is a good deal of truth, we suspect, in this; for after all, 
‘a gentleman is of no country.’ The magazine-writer to whom we have 
alluded, speaking of one of the Porr’s officials in Rome, whom he wished to 
pump dry, says: ‘If with me his object was ‘conversation,’ he certainly 

‘took nothing by his motion,’ while I gained a good deal from his communi- 
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cations.’ When you mect such a man as this, reader, fix on him a ‘ glassy 
stare,’ reply to him in monosyllables, communicate nothing, and never take 
your eye off him. We have had experience in this kind with snobs who 
would pick your brains, and ‘do know whereof we speak.’ - - - We have 
received from ‘ Gold-Land’ a pamphlet-volume, in large quarto, with flaring 
types, entitled ‘California Visions and Realities, a Series of Poems by H. J. M.’ 
It isa great work; but we can only spare space for one brief extract from a 
‘pome’ entitled ‘7he Lone Grave on a Mountain.’ Itis very touching : 


‘Here, upon this solitary mountain, 
Renpated alone in his everlasting 

Sleep, lies one, who seems to have had a friend ; 

For at his head there is a board, and at 

His feet a stone. He must have been a friend, 

Who that great oak, [whose hardy trunk hath borne 
The change of seasons far beyond a human 

Age,| hath felled, from which those pales were split 

To here inclose this lonely spot. Poor, poor 

Lonely corse! what sacred, silent sadness 

All about thee reigns. ‘Rest thou, C. L. D., 

Eighteen Bosteed ena Fifty-three,’ is all 

That here remains to speak of thee. Why, Man! 
What brought thee here to mould? But I can answer: 
That Gold !? 


This will do for once! - - - Ovr friend and contemporary, Joun 
R. Tuompson, Esq., of the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ magazine, sat down 
in his traveller’s apartment at our beautiful Saint Nicnoias Hotel the other 
day, and, in his clear and legible hand-of-write, ‘threw off’ for us the fol- 
lowing, which he had just related with most marked effect. The types can 
do no justice to his manner of narrating the anecdote: 


‘Soon after JULLIEN’s return from the United States, and during the prevalence of 
the annual November fogs in London, he advertised a great shilling-concert at Drury 
Lane, the music to be selected entirely from the compositions of BEETHOVEN. I hap- 
pened to be staying at Fenron’s Hotel, in St. JAMEs’ street, at that uncomfortable sea- 
son, and my eye fell on the card in ‘The Times,’ headed, in formidable capitals, ‘Brxrr- 
HOVEN Festival,’ as I was taking breakfast inthe morning. There was a friend of mine 
some distance off, at MoRLEyY’s, upon whose spirits the murky atmosphere of Cha- 
ring-Cross cast such a gloom that I was seriously apprehensive he might do some- 
thing rash, if his motions were not carefully heeded; so, not resting content with 
assuring myself that he had neither strychnine nor pistols in his possession, I cast 
about for expedients of occupying his time agreeably. ALBERT SmiTH, unfortu- 
nately, had shut up his ‘Ascent of Mont-Blanc,’ and there was absolutely nothing in 
the way of evening amusement anywhere in the region of the West-End; so that 
I gladly caught at the ‘BrrTHoveN Festival,’ as a capital way of disposing of at 
least one evening. My friend reluctantJy consented to go; and after a dark and 
adventurous drive through the narrow streets leading to Drury-Lane, we were set 
down at the door of that famous establishment. 

‘On entering, we found the house very densely crowded. The shilling ticket 
had called out the hoi polloi in heavy force. We had not made the circuit of the 
lobby, however, when we saw an announcement posted on the wall, that, ‘in con- 
sequence of unavoidable circumstances, unnecessary to mention,’ the BEETHOVEN 
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Festival was postponed until the following week ; and that in lieu of the programme 
for that occasion, the audience would be entertained with some of the eminent 
maestro’s latest musical ebullitions, among which, the ‘Inkermann Quickstep,’ the 
‘Alma Quadrille,’ the ‘ Balaklava March,’ and the ‘ Crimea Schottische ’ testified the 
ready genius of the artist. 

‘After a while JULLIEN appeared, in all the glory of his buttony waistcoats and 
elaborate shirt-bosoms; and having smoothed out the last wrinkle in his primrose 
kids, brought down his baton for the start, with that easy and assured conscious- 
ness of victory which the sovereigns of Europe and the sovereigns of America have 
been equally lost in admiring. Alas! he little knew what troubles he was about 
to encounter! The instruments had accomplished but a bar of the music, when 
there arose a multitudinous din from boxes, gallery, and floor, which drowned 
every note, from flute to ophicleide, and rendered farther progress impossible. 
JULLIEN —what did he? Bidding the music cease, by a flourish of the baton, he 
threw an appealing glance at the audience, and order was restored, as he vainly 
thought, once for all. A minute elapsed, and off went the orchestra again, but only 
to be again overwhelmed in the roar of the London demus. For a few moments 
the unequal conflict was carried on between the two opposing forces, JULLIEN, in a 
frantic fortissimo gesture, urging the performers to their loudest exertions. But 
they might as well have sat down under Table-Rock to play for an audience on 
Goat-Island. Not a drum was heard, nor a violin’s note; and, struggling with his 
emotions, JULLIEN gave up the contest and fled. <Abitt, evasit, erupit, 

‘In a short time there came out a clarionet-player, who essayed to make an apo- 
logy; but the tumult deepened. After having been asked whether his mother was 
aware of his absence from the paternal roof, whether she had sold her mangle yet, 
and a thousand other somewhat discourteous questions, he retired, amidst the jeers 
and laughter of ‘an indignant public.’ 

‘The occasion then called for a bold step on the part of JULLIEN, and he took it, 
with the nerve of a NApoLEON. He came forward to make a speech, and there 
was silence so profound that the fall of a play-bill would have been heard in 
any part of the house. I am sure I cannot do justice to his effort; but, as well as 
my memory serves me, it was after this manner that he spoke: 


‘«LApEES AND GentiLMANs: I am ver’ sorry to comes before you to make ze apolo- 


gee, but it vas imposs’ to give ze cone-cairt to-night of ze Mossieu Beernoven, and for . 


zat Iav make myself von plan to give it nex veek; and I av put ze small beel in ze ouse 
to tell him about zat. I av sent von leetle boy to ze offeece of ze newspap’ to make ze 
publeek know, but ze leetle boy her’r’ron back ver’ queek, and zay he vos too late ; 
ze newspap’ vos go to ze press. So I can zay mysel’ to any ladee or gentilmans as vill 
not likes mosh ze programme for this evening, he will be so good as to give hees monees 
back to ze man at ze door, or take ze teeket for ze cone-cairt of ze nex’ veek. And if he 
pref-fer not dat leetle ar’r’rangemong, he shall take his hat and go to his home.’ (Here 
a voice from the upper gallery demanded: ‘What does ‘7he Zimes’ say?) ‘Eh? vot 
for you say vot zay ze ‘Zimes?’ Do you sup-pose I am reesponzeeble for vot zay ze 
Times?’ My dear zur, it has been two months ze ‘7Zimes’ tell you Zebastopol vos fall. 


You beleevez’im, eh?’ 
‘Here the triumph of JULLIEN was complete, as abundantly manifested in the 


deafening applauses of the audience, and he might have profitably concluded; but 
the fury of eloquence was upon him, and he proceeded: 


' 
‘*Lapges AND GENTILMANS: I ay just r’r’return from ze grand Amerique, vere I av 
give ze grand cone-cairt from ze New-York to ze New-Orleang, and I must zay I av not 
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see such commosee-ong in any place in the great R’R’Republique as I av see to-night 
.? ? a | 


in ze grand meetropolees of ze vor’r’r’r’rld !’ 


‘T need not add that such a peroration, delivered with indescribable energy and 


aplomb, brought down the house, and that the Crimean compositions were thereaf- 
ter received with great enthusiasm.’ 


Isn’t that inimitable ‘French-English?’ - - - Tue following is a well- 
deserved tribute to the memory of a gifted correspondent, who has been 
taken too early ‘hence, to be here no more.’ Louisville, Kentucky, would 
have possessed for us an added interest, had we been aware, on our late 
visit to that beautiful city, of the circumstances here mentioned. ‘C. C. D.,’ 
who will accept our grateful thanks, writes us as annexed : 


‘A PURE spirit has gone to its reward. Isaac A. Cow Es, who has contributed 
some slight effusions to your Magazine, died at Syracuse, on the twenty-ninth ul- 
timo, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. He was for a long period a student in 
the Oneida Conference Seminary, at Cazenovia; thence, after some months spent 
in teaching and diligent self-instruction, he went to Hamilton College, where he re- 
mained until the beginning of the present year, when he removed to Yale College, 
with the intention of completing his collegiate studies, and graduating at that in- 
stitution. He was there only three weeks, when dyspepsia, from which he had 
greatly suffered, and a complication of diseases, which have proved fatal, compelled 
him to abandon his studies and return to his home. 

‘His character seemed to combine the opposite qualities of great mirthfulness 
and deep melancholy; these expressing themselves in an interesting variety of mo- 
difications, and at times in the strongest contrasts. Few persons could so well bear 
the affliction of sickness, and few, indeed, are so well prepared for the summons of 
the great Master. He had refined tastes, great fondness for social intercourse, an 
appreciative ear for music and much skill in its execution, and a retentive memory, 
well stored with beautiful thoughts and curious fancies, gathered in extensive read- 
ing. One of his favorite books, and often, I remember, his companion in summer 
rambles, was the little volume of poems by your brother, WILLIS GAYLORD CLARKE, 
every line of which, I doubt not, he could have repeated from memory. A singu- 
lar fortune took him, a few years since, to Louisville, Kentucky, near which place, 
on the plantation of a distinguished gentleman, whose name I do not now remem- 
ber, he spent some days in familiarizing himself with the experiences of Southern 
life; purposing to return to the North at an early day. But his pleasing manners 
won for him so strongly the affection of his new friends, that they prevailed on him 
to take a small school, and a few music-scholars, at a generous salary, and remain 
with them. No period of his life was a source of more pleasure to him than the 
year or two spent there. His kind-hearted friends were charmed with his playful, 
sweet, devoted spirit, and he in turn was enthusiastic in his praises of their hospi- 
tality, wit, and good-breeding. While there, he contributed some short poems to 
the columns of ‘The Louisville Journal,’ which were received by Mr. PRENTICE with 
even more than the usual favor with whiclf he notices the productions of young 
writers. In publishing one piece, I remember, he said: ‘We do not know who 
‘GEORGE LOVELAND’ (Isaac’s nom de plume) is, but we do know that he is a ge- 
nius,’ This was a beautiful description of an old man reflecting on his past life, 
and his solitary condition; but, unfortunately for me, I do not recollect a line of it 
at present. Very nearly in the same spirit wasa fine poem written for New-Year’s 
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day, 1853, by request of Mr. PRENTICE, and well meriting the complimentary man- 


. ner in which it was introduced to the readers of the ‘Journal.’ 


Is not this an af- 
fecting picture ? 


‘*We draw around the old familiar hearth, 
Where we have gathered in the days of yore; 
But some are gone who mingled in our mirth — 
Their beaming smiles are bent on us no more: 
And as remembrance fills the vacant chair, 
We mutely gaze upon each other there. 


‘ ‘Sometimes we start to hear the well-known words, 
On which we loved to dwell in olden times, 
Of those we lost, who went, like autumn-birds, 
Winging their way to calmer, brighter climes: 
But ah! we only start and list in vain — 
We shall not hear them on the earth again. 


‘ “Where have they ~— oh! whither have they fled ? 
Ask of the clouds that sweep above their graves, 
Ask of the winds that moan around their bed, 
Or the low voices of the chanting waves. 
Whither? alas! to us ’t is only known 
That they were with us once, but now are flown. 


‘* Yon silvery moon trims her bright lamp on high, 
And pours her sweet effulgence o’er the earth ; 
The stars, undimmed, wheel through the vaulted sky, 
And rise and set, as at their time of birth: 
But in the spirit’s west, the stars that set 
Return no more to shine on our regret.’ 


‘Isaac’s compositions were grave and gay, pensive and mirth-provoking, by 
turns. Some were exceedingly humorous, even to burlesque and extravagance. 
I am not aware that he had decided on any profession or pursuit, other than that 
of his father — agriculture — which, with educated skill and taste, might, as he 
thought, be ennobled with the dignity of a science. 

‘Finally, my dear Sir, I beg you will pardon this long but heart-prompted letter, 
for the sake of his memory who was one of my truest friends, and one of your 


warmest and most affectionate admirers. ©. ©. D.’ 


‘Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens.’ - - - ‘*Wuart you say, in your 
‘Tasue,’ (writes our friend and correspondent, Dr. R. Saetton MacKenzie,) 
as to Cuantrey’s opinion of the genuineness of SHaksPEARE’s bust on the 
Church of Stratford upon Avon, reminds me of a circumstance which bears 
out your assertion. The late Georce Buttock, of London, (who built the 
Egyptian Museum, in Piccadilly,) took the trouble, many years ago, of 
going down to Stratford, in company with Jonn Brirron, the antiquarian, 
for the express purpose of taking a cast of SaaksPEAxe’s monument. Shortly 
after this was done, a party assembled to breakfast, at Butiock’s, to discuss 
(as well as the meal) the merits of the Monument, of which several fac-simile 


repetitions had been made, with a view to public sale. CHantrey, the 


sculptor, was there, accompanied by ALLAN CunnincnaM, the poet, his 
right-hand man. Here, also, was Brirron, petit and lively; and I was pre- 
sent, under the shadow of his wing. Sir Watrsr Scorr was in London at 
the time, and joined the party. I recollect a great deal of the conversation, 


but two points particularly : Caanrrey, on carefully examining the bust, 
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said: ‘This must be a resemblance of Suaxsrgare. In the very early 
part of the seventeenth century, when he died, there was no sculptor in 
England capable of making such a bust as this, in the usual manner in 
which such things are done. If there were, so rude was the art in this 
country at the time, that I am persuaded he would not have preserved the 
individuality which these features exhibit. In every man’s face, there is 
some difference between the right side and the left. You can clearly distin- 
guish it here. A sculptor of the time would scarcely have noticed it, and if 
he did, would probably have considered it a defect, to be softened down. 
I judge, therefore, that this bust was copied from a cast taken after Snak- 
SPEARE died, and that the man who cut it did no more than faithfully follow 
the copy he had before him.’ Scorr said there was ingenuity and proba- 
bility in the conjecture, but what puzzled him was the unnatural length of 
the upper lip. ‘ That,’ said Cuanrrey, ‘proves the fidelity of the portrait. 
No sculptor would have invented what certainly gives a peculiar and marked 
character to the face. But, Sir Watrer,’ he added, ‘the Duke of WeELLINc- 
TON’s upper lip is quite as long as that of SaaKspeare, and I suspect that 
your own is also as long.’ He applied a pair of compasses to measure the 
length of Scorr’s upper lip, and amid much laughter, pronounced that it ex- 
ceeded SHaksPEARE’s by what sculptors call a line anda half. If you ex- 
amine good portraits of WELLINGTON and Scort, you will find that Cuantrey 
was correct. - - - QOuvr distinguished Professor Junius Cesar Han- 
NIBAL’s knowledge is exhaustless. Who have we in all this Great Me- 
tropolis, not to say ‘ger-reat ked'ntry,’ except the Proressor, who could 
have written the subjoined? We venture to say, ‘Narry one.’ Observe, if 
you please, his style of argument, in the matter and instances of inverted 
‘cause and effect’ — that bugbear of science. These present no difficulties 


to one who never fails to satisfy his own ‘ cravins for siance.’ Listen to 
‘De Almanack ;’ 


o - ne ob you may tink it am too much for me wid de gebometer at 900, but we 
shall see. 

‘Some ob you too, I see smile, and work up your eyebrows, and make knowing faces 
at me, as if de subjic was too uninteresting to be worthy a place in ge struggle ob my 
cumpus, but all sich will sing a different tune before I’m done, or else I’ll gub up lectur- 
ing and turn clam-peddler. 

‘In de fust place fustly: What am de Almanack ? 

‘In de second place secondly: What does it tell about? 

‘In de fird place firdly : Who made it ? 

‘ And de forf place forfly : What would we do widout it ? 

‘ Now Ize gwane to tell you, look out! When Adam was placed in de garden ob 
Paremdice, in all de refulgent glory ob a he-model artist, how would he hab none it was 
January 1st, year one, if it hadn’t a been for de Almanack? He woodent a none wed- 
der it was July or January from de climate in dat lubly country. So you see de use ob 
de Almanack begin wid Adam, an it hab stuck to mankind eber sense. Again, How 
cood you tell when it was Sunday morning, (recollect a dirty shirt won’t always do it, 
for in dese meltin times and heated terms, a shirt siles berry easy in tree days, ) widout 
de Almanack in New-York. Will eny external sights about de city doit? No. Am 
not de rum-shops, de Dutch groceries, de ’potecary shops, de root-beer shops, de barber 
shops, and all Chatham street, open jis de same dat day as eny odder? How, I ax you, 
ood you tell Sunday from eny odder day if it wusent for de Almanack ? I defy you to 
sto it! Some may say dey can tell it by de ringing ob de church bells. Oh! but, my 
a eer wood de church bells know when to ring if it wusent for de tex? Dat’sa 
clincher ! 

“Widout de Almanack de young farmers woodent know how to sow his wild oats and 
odder tings, nor de ole farmer when to plant corns, nor wood he know when to cut de 
grain, and pick de apples and plumbs. De sun woodent know when to get up in de 
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morning, and wood be rising in de middle ob de nite; nor de stars know when to 
strike a light at de gates ob heaben. De ole silwer moon, too, which hab set haff de 
young folks as mad as canine dogs in dog-days, woodent no more know when to 
shine dan a pig knows why he am Ss py when he am scratched wid a rake. Folks 
woodent know when to make fires in de parlor, nor to put on furs. De tides woodent 
know when to rise or fall, and hence you woodent know when to go swimmin: in 
short, we woodent know nuffin. Would you know how to take grease out ob silk— 
iron rust out ob linen — how to make sour crab-apples into sweetmeats ? Go to de Al- 
manack, dat will tell you. Hab you got de toofake ? Look for a cure in de back ob 
dat precious book. It will tell you eberyting on earf, exceptin how to pay enormous 
rents, and stew clams properly ; and I contend dat it am, nex to de scriptures, de most 
useful book de world ebber seed, but like ebbry ting else usefull and good, in dis 
world, itam put to bad use: ebbry quack doctor in New-York prints an Almanack, and 
insted ob de ole land-marks, dat was de guide and safety ob de farmer, away in de back 
yard ob sibilisation, sich as: ‘About dis time look out for squalls;” ‘Thunder and 
lightning ;’ ‘Snow drifts ;’ ‘High winds,’ ete. ; you will see-—‘ Take pills No. 2 to-day,’ 
‘Mixture No. 3 afore breakfast ;’ ‘ Bitters before dinner;’ ‘Compound of Dr. Town- 
SEND three times a day ;’ and so on fruout de year—pills, plasters and poultices de year 
shaking round. 

‘Am it any wonder dat my indignashon rises like de gebometer in August, when I 
see sich intrusion made ob a book dat cost de anshent foolosofers so much time and 
trubble to fix up in a strate way? When de Almanack was fus made, it had only ten 
monfs in it, wa corse folks dident lib morn haff deir days den ; and dat wasent all, 
dey coodent fix de sun, moon, stars and tides right ; dey wood rise at unseasonable 
hours kase time was out ob jint and not divided off in proper functions ; so one day de 
foolosofers and siance men met (oh! if I had only libed den to hab a finger in dat pie 
and got in my receipt for making clam-soup,) and dey added two monfs, July, named 
arter Julius Czsar, my name-sake, and August, named arter Augustine, or AuGusTUs, 
I forgit now which, but it don’t make no odds as it am all for de best. 

‘ Arter studying all night, I come to dis conclushun, dat widout de Almanack dar 
wood be no week days, or Sundays; no morning, noon, or nite; no week, no monf, no 
year; and a general bust up ob all creation. De - good dat I can see wood ’cur to 
de poor man, wood be de fac, dat de landlord woodent know when quarter day come 
round, and you might fool him out ob a monf or two: but such am not de case wid 
Anty Clawson; she nebber read a leaf ob de Almanack nor noffin else, (for reasons ob 
her own,) and yet she can tell widin one day when my week’s bord am due—she has 
two ways ob tellin it: fustly, she marks down de days wid a piece ob chalk behind de 
door; and, sccondly, she knows when I gingle any money—kase if I got money to gin- 
gle I owe for bord, if I aint, I don’t: see de inference ? 


‘ Brudder Gree.ey being abroad, somebody else will haff tolead desingin. Brudder 
Herpstick will pass round de sasser.’ 


An elaborate, well-reasoned lecture! - - - Justabout this time, when the 
‘Great Snake’ is disporting himself in the translucent waters of Silver Lake, 


‘The Yacu-Mama, a Snake-Story,’ by a new correspondent, will not be with- 
out interest: 


‘LIEUTENANT HERNDON, in his official report of a survey of the Valley of the 
Amazon, made in 1850, speaks of the Indians of the ‘Lake Country,’ a few miles 
below Yurimaguas, as having a superstition in regard to an immense serpent called 
Yacu-Mama, or ‘Mother of the Waters,’ which they imagine to be the guardian 
spirit of the waters. Lieutenant HERNDON says, ‘he never saw it himself,’ (which 
is very possible,) but gives a description written by Father MANUEL CASTRUCCI DE 


VERNAZZI, in an account of his mission to the Givaros and Zaparos of the river 
Pastaza, made in 1845. It runs as follows: 


‘<Tue wonderful nature of this animal, its figure, size, and other circumstances, en- 
chains attention, and causes man to reflect upon the majestic and infinite power and 
wisdom of the Supreme Creator. The sight dane of this monster confounds, intimi- 
dates, and infuses respect into the heart of the boldest man. He never seeks or follows 
the victim upon which he feeds; but so great is the force of his inspiration, that he 
draws in with his breath whatever quadruped or bird may pass him within from twenty 
to fifty yards of distance, according to its size. That which I killed from my canoe 
upon the Pastaza, (with five shots of a fowling-piece,) had two yards of thickness and 
fifteen yards of length; but the Indians of this. region have assured me that there are 
animals of this kind here of three or four yards diameter, and from thirty to forty long 
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These swallow entire hogs, stags, tigers, and men with the greatest facility: but by the 
mercy of ProvipENce, it moves and turns itself, very slowly, on account of its extreme 
weight. When moving, it appears a thick log of wood, covered with scales, and drag- 
ged slowly along the ground, leaving a track so large that men may see it ata distance, 
and avoid its dangerous ambush.’ 


‘Please to ‘phanzy the pheelinks’ of a timid young man within the ‘ twenty to 
fifty yards’ inspiring distance of a snake twelve feet in diameter and one hundred and 
twenty in length ! 

‘The ‘Sea Serpent’ isn’t worth mentioning, and it altogether beats the wonder- 
ful Joint Snake I heard of in one of the Western States, said to have the power of 
separating itself into several parts, and afterward uniting again at its pleasure. 
About that joint-snake, ‘ thereby hangs a tale’: 

‘A ‘stranger’ was describing the wonderful powers of this ‘ pizing sarpient’ to 
a knot of individuals congregated ‘somewhere out West.’ They listened with open 
eyes and mouth agape with astonishment at the startling account. But the assur- 
ance that it could separate itself ‘clean apart in five or six places,’ and ‘come to- 
gether agin as slick a j’int as ever you see,’ was a little too much to believe all at 
once. As a public speaker once remarked, they ‘doubted the fact,’ and intimated 
as much. 

‘*That’s so, I’ve seen it,’ quietly remarked a very honest and innocent-looking 
hoosier, who stood by. 

‘*Sho!l ye don’t say so! Tell us about it, won't ye?’ exclaimed two or three in 
a breath. 

‘* Wall, I do n’t mind tellin’,’ said the hoosier. ‘Yer see, I was comin’ ’long the 
edge of the perayre one mornin’, down in Indyanner, when, fust I know, I come 
across one of these ’ere j’int-snakes, as they call ’em, a great nice feller, stretched 
out in the sun as pooty as ever you see. I didn’t scare him, but jest stepped back 
a little ways, and cut a saplin’ about four feet and a half long, and trimmed it out 
slick with my jack-knife. Thinks I, old feller, I'll find out pooty quick how many 
j'ints you got in yer. So I stepped up kinder softly, and hit him a right smart lick 
across his back, and by thunder ——!’ 

‘*Did he come apart? What did he do then?’ asked the listeners, very much 
excited. 

‘* Why, he flew into more’n forty pieces! and I'll be doggoned if every derned 
one of ’em did n’t take right after me!’? 


Rather ‘hard story’ that! - - - Reap‘ Harfang on Birds.” He worthily 
opens the present number. Our Ow1 looks down approvingly from the 
mantel-piece. He feels that after all there are appreciative and kindred 
minds in the world, and that Harrana’s is of them. And what a noble 
tribute he pays to our national bird—the Eacte! We could not choose 
but think of it the other day, when we stopped in at Arcuiz Grirve’s, in 
Chambers-street, to get a tasteful collar for our handsome and graceful grey- 
hound —a present from an esteemed friend and Rockland neighbor. There 
we saw two Eactes: one in a small cage, standing upon the ground; the 
other in a somewhat longer and broader prison; but both pining for free- 
dom, and evincing the most supreme disgust at their situation: ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,’ among sick monkeys, rheumy-eyed dogs, of high and low 
degree, misanthropic ourang-outangs, growling young tigers, and two croco- 
diles in wooden box-troughs, wheezing and blowing — a ‘ windy suspiration 
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of forced breath’ that sounded precisely like the puffing of the high-pressure 
engines of steamers on the Ohio river. Oh! it was too melancholy to see 
that noble Gotpen Eac te, instead of the free air of heaven, inhaling the 
mingled odors of tigers, monkeys, puppies, whelps, and hounds, and count- 
less coops of unclean birds, stalking restlessly about, looking up to the top 
of his cage with his eyes of fire, and ever and anon raising his broad wings, 
as if to plume them for distant flight! We thought of his noble counter- 
part, as pictured by CAMPBELL : 
‘He clove the adverse storm, 

And cuffed it with his wings. He stopped his flight 

As easily as the Arab reins his steed, 

And stood at pleasure ’neath heaven’s zenith, like 

A lamp suspended from its azure dome, 

Whilst underneath him the world’s mountains lay 

Like mole-hills, and her streams like lucid threads : 

Then downward, faster than a falling star, 

He neared the earth, until his shape distinct 

Was blackly shadowed on the sunny ground ; 

And deeper terror hushed the wilderness, 

To hear his nearer whoop! Then up again 

He soared and wheeled. There was an air of scorn 

In all his movements, whether he threw round 

His crested head, to look behind him, or 

Lay vertical, and sportively displayed 

The inside whiteness of his wing declined, 

In gyres and undulations full o grace, 
An object beautifying heaven itself.’ 


What a picture! what a contrast! - - - Our friend Mr. Wacgsrarr, the 
gifted editor of the ‘ Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent Echo,’ (a journal 
which has only been suspended ‘ for a season,’) has been visiting the Great 
Cataract at Niagara. He writes to us as follows. from the Clifton-House, 
Canada side: ‘I Been here five days, and had a gelorious timet. I thought 
I’d take the Brittish side for once’t. There is more water seen from here, 
and less brag abeéut it besides. It is supple-ended to the sight, but for the 
stomach, what little is uset for that porpoise brings on the Diary; but they 
qualify with a view to that fact, and prevent the overflow in the human sys- 
tem. The outflux of the lakes produces, if it be uset by way of drink, a 
flux into the body, by codnesequencet of the too great projectile capability of 
the aqueous fluid hereabout. No person in travellink to the great West can 
be too keerful about his water. He must use it and not abuse it, for Natur 
has squeeged lime into it; and lime into the Laek, or lime into the punch, 
or lime into the water, ’s all’s one. Sallsone, any how. I spent this after- 
noon on Goat Island, among the greatest bobbery of rainbows, thunderings, 
frothings, prismatics, aqueducks, viaducks, (no other ducks,) islands, eyelets, 
and the rock where Avery split, that Natur, in her most wiolent contortions, 
almost anywhere ever any time did, some how or other, appears to me 
kind of seem to cut up! She certingly puts her shef-doover foot forward 
in this place. Not in wain: nothink 1s in wain. Oh! what a good time I 
had, wandering about in the solemnity of that grand Druid wood! I see 
several goats and one ass.’ No doubt: we saw two or three while we were 
there; and one especially who ‘could n’t be bought at any price,’ so highly 
did he hold himself. But he ‘wasn’t worth much, after all.’ Who can 
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be worth much who ‘puts on airs’ in the great presence of Niagara ; a place 
that dwarfs the mightiest of men! - - - Wrhave ‘laughed consumedly’ over 
a Prospectus sent us from New-Orleans, for the ‘ United Merchants’ General 
Factory for the Delivery of Prints at Domicil,’ in other words, a letter and 
circular city-dispatch! How characteristically magniloquent is the intensely 
French-English of this prospectus, may be gathered from the following. He 
wants to know, in the first place, whether New-Orleans hasn’t business 
enough to support such an agency : 


‘Has not its population reaches enough an important number? — does not concur- 
rence hold as elsewhere, the first degree? Is it not abound every day by a consider- 
able number of foreigners? 

‘Therefore it is with the greatest confidence that I have announced to the public my 
intention of establishing in New-Orleans an administration of distribution of prints at 
domicil, in the same manner as those of Paris and London. A few words shall be 
sufficient, I doubt not, to attract the general sympathy upon me, because the use of 
such an undertaking and the important services which it is called to render to the 
whole population, will be soon acknowledged by her. 

‘ Before this, when a merchant had some circulars, catalogues, or cards printed, he 
was often very embarrassed to have them forwarded to his clients: now that difficulty 
is subdued, etc.: by applying to the administration, the merchant may be certain that 


his prints will be distributed or carefully delivered at domicil, with dispatch, and by 
means of a short fee. 


‘It is the same manner for letters of death, letters of convocation, bills in writing, 
hand-bills of spectacles, ballots of election, etc.; as a bound complement, a printing- 
office being attached to the establishment, it will be very easy for me to execute orders 
in the shortest possible delay. There is another point upon which I cannot call the bet- 
ter attention of the public. I mean to speak of the collect of funds: my factors, as I 
have already said, leave the administration three times a day: their service compel 
them to go through the city in every way, and it may be said, at every hour of the day. 
I eae that a merchant had a hundred invoices to collect, and that he isin need of 
his funds for the same day, he has only to apply to the factory. This effect, whose 
difficulties I intend to level, had always been very agreeable and expensive for the trade, 
and very often the usual collectors, notwithstanding their good will, could not satisfy 
certain exigencies dictated by useful and imperious wants.’ 

This beats the great ‘Siccative.’ - - - In going from Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, to Seymour, (named after our departed friend, the late H. C. Sry- 
mour,) there was little to attract us, save ‘stations’ without houses, and 
places without inhabitants. Yes, by-the-by, there was one thing that at- 
tracted admiring attention, and is worthy of especial mention. All along 
the whole line of the road were Buackserries —ripe, luscious, melting ; 
overhanging all the banks — enough to supply even our Great Gotham for a 
twelve-month. We saw, then, where the splendid berries came from that 
graced and enriched the tables of Cincinnati and Louisville. But we are on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rail-road, with our faces toward the great metropo- 
lis of Ohio, and ‘hastening thitherward.’ - - - Crrtam members of a 
certain ‘ Half-dozen party’ from the metropolis, who accompanied us from 
our little ‘Cedar-Hill Cottage’ to Rockland Tower, the other afternoon, 
strayed on their way into by and forbidden paths, through individual obsti- 
nacy and conceitedness ; and although to memory dear, they were presently 
lost to sight. What was to be done? It would never do to lose the glorious 
sun-set view from the Tower : the great orb of day was drawing about him 
the gorgeous curtains of his evening tent ; and no time was to be lost. Wer, 
the counsellor and guide, had been left comparatively alone, in ‘the right 
way ’— deserted by our companions. Some were wandering among the 
tombs of the circumjacent ‘Rockland Cemetery:’ the feet of others were 
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stumbling on a dark mountain near by, clad in thickest foliage, and only 
lighted up by the small, bright tin-pails, which the United States Coast Sur- 
veyors, employed and paid by our common ‘ Uncte Samuet,’ had erected 
upon long poles thereon, as beacons. ‘At this crisis,’ as Mr. G. P. R. James 
would be most likely to write, ‘a person, an individual, indeed, we might go 
so far as to say, that a man,’ took from his mountain-coat pocket a singular- 
looking instrument, which seemed, at the first glance of the eye, to possess 
musical properties. ‘It did that. It was the ‘Swinette-d-Pist’on”? We 
never knew the extent of the powers of ‘The Swinette’ before. We blew 
a blast upon it. It awoke the very echoes beyond the Tappain-Zee. We 
—— ‘sew both loud and shrill, 
And all our bold com-pa-nions 
Came skipping o’er the hill ;’ 

and we forthwith addressed ourselves to our journey to ‘Tue Tower!’ Of 
what we then and there saw, shall not there something be said or written by 
‘some of us’ hereafter? - - - Tune trees begin to put or their 
many-colored hues, in all the region round about: and as we write to-night, 
we hear without the moaning of the Autumn wind. ‘Mournful, oh! mourn- 
ful’ is that solemn sound! We have been, half-unconsciously, repeating the 
ensuing lines, written twenty years ago for this Magazine, by one ‘ too early 
called away.’ Pardon its reproduction here. We have fifty thousand read- 
ers now, who were not our readers then, and they, at least, will be glad to 
read it. Place it to the account of weakness, if it must needs be so, but we 
have never found it possible to read the poem without tears : 


‘ October.’ 





BY THE LATE LAMENTED WILLIS GAYLORD CLARE. 





‘Soemn, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
The summer’s melancholy bier. 
The moaning of thy winds I hear, 
As the red sunset dies afar, 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star. 


‘Thou solemn month! I hear thy voice ; 

It tells my soul of other days, 

When but to live was to rejoice, 
When earth was lovely to my gaze: 

0 visions bright! O blessed hours! 
Where are their living raptures now ? 

I ask my spirit’s wearied powers — 
I ask my pale and fevered brow! 


‘I look to Nature, and behold 
My life’s dim emblems, rustling round, 
In hues of crimson and of gold — 
The year’s dead honors on the ground: 
And sighing with the winds, I feel, 
While their low pinions murmur by, 
How much their sweeping tones reveal 
Of life and human destiny. 
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‘When Spring’s delightsome moments shone, 
They came in zephyrs from the West; 

They bore the wood-lark’s melting tone, 
They stirred the blue lake’s glassy breast ; 

Through Summer, fainting in the heat, 
They lingered in the forest shade ; 

But changed and strengthened now, they beat 
In storm, o’er mountain, glen, and glade. 


‘ How like those transports of the breast, 

When life is fresh and joy is new; 

Soft as the halcyon’s downy nest, 
And transient all, as they are true! 

They stir the leaves in that bright wreath 
Which Hope about her forehead twines, 

Till Grief’s hot sighs around it breathe ; 
Then Pleasure’s lip its smile resigns. 


‘Alas! for Time, and Death, and Care! 
What gloom about our way they fling! 
Like clouds in Autumn’s gusty air, 
The burial pageant of the Spring. 
The dreams that each successive year 
Seemed bathed in hues of brighter pride, 
At last like withered leaves appear, 
And sleep in darkness side by side.’ 


‘They are gone — they have all passed by!’ - - - Privaretheatricals, among 
the highest classes, are becoming very popular in England, and have brought 
out, as amateur actors, some of the brightest intellects in Great-Britain. 
Hereabout, we understand, a similar success attends kindred performances. 
Last spring, at Cincinnati, an ‘Amateur Dramatic Festival’ was held for the 
benefit of the poor, which netted over five thousand dollars! A friend of 
ours, and a good theatrical critic, told us that he had very rarely seen a bet- 
ter Hauer than was that of Mr. Cuartes ANDERSON, an accomplished gen- 
tleman of high standing in Cincinnati, on this occasion. His movements 
were graceful, his bearing self-possessed, his action natural and energetic, 
and his voice well-attuned to the character. In the library scene from ‘7he 
Tron Chest,’ Mr. Coartes Barras, of Cincinnati, won the most enthusiastic 
applause. ‘It was,’ said our friend, ‘in every sense, the performance of*a 
finished actor.’ And this we can well believe. It was our good fortune to 
meet with Mr. Barras, at a social gathering of gentlemen, and to hear him 
in one or two admirable vocal imitations and recitations; and we candidly 
confess that, in rendering one of the former, his ‘ power of face’ exceeded 
even Burton’s, when he convulses his audiences with the pathetic ballad of 
‘Villikens and his Dinah.’ At the close of Mr. Barras’ performance, on the 
occasion to which we have alluded, he was loudly and enthusiastically applaud- 
ed ; and he responded to the call by appearing before the curtain, and delivering, 
in the most inimitable style, the following satire upon the ridiculous pretension, 
inordinate vanity, and pompous self-sufficiency of some of those would-be 
dramatic luminaries who attempt to foist themselves upon managers and the 
public. We quote from the Cincinnati ‘Commercial’ daily journal : 


*LApres AND GENTLEMEN: To say that I am dissatisfied with the manner in which I have been 
received by you this evening, conveys but a faint idea of my feelings. Having, with that princely 
liberality and self-sacrificing spirit for which I am proverbial, made a gratuitous tender of my 
transcendental shape and talent, by which act this occasion has been made to assume a dignity and 
importance which otherwise it could not possess, it was but just and reasonable on my part to an- 
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ticipate, on my entrance to the stage, at least nine cheers from the andience, and a triumphal 
march from the orchestra. That this expectation has not been realized, I need n’t remind you. 
Nay, even my modest anticipation that I should be encored at the end of every other sentence, and 
thus prolong indefinitely your pleasure, has been doomed to disappointment. It was my intention, 
instead of giving you only one scene of this play, to have favored you with its continuanee up to 
the catastrophe, and, in the death-scene, although the author vaguely intimates that the hero is to 
die but once, it was my intention to have died half-a-dozen times, if you had desired it, and each 
time I purposed making my spasmodic action different, thereby giving a practical demonstration 
of the varied effect upon the nervous system, of the different diseases to which poor vulnerable 
humanity is subject in this climate. 

‘Even in the most affecting part of the scene, when I myself came near suffocating from the in- 
ward yee of conflicting emotions, upon glancing toward the boxes, in order to ascertain what 
effect I had produced, to my great humiliation and mortification, I discovered one gentleman sto- 
ically engaged in reading the advertisements in a newspaper, and three ladies sympathetically 
munching roasted pea-nuts, 

‘ Now, from what springs this manifest indifference? It springs from one of two causes: either 
the seeds of non-appreciation have been sown broad-cast over the land, or there is in existence a 
well-organized combination to crush me! That one or the other of these causes does exist, I am 
convinced, from the circumstance of my having applied to Mr. Bares (the manager) for a brief 
engagement of five hundred nights, and offering to take the entire gross receipts of each night's 
performance as payment for my services, which Mr. Bares, actuated by some, to me, secret influ- 
ence, declined, Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the manager told me, in plain and unmistakable lan- 
guage, that he would n't do it! 

‘If the object of these persecutions is to crush me, I may as well state here that it as failed, 
and ever will fail; for I draw that consolation from my own consciousness of my merit, which, 
through a lack of discernment, proper appreciation, or something worse, on your part, has been de- 
nied me here. I leave you to your reflections!’ 


A friend, to whom we read this speech the other evening, informed us that 
it was a most ‘ palpable hit.’ ‘There was a burst of uncontrollable merri- 
ment,’ said he, ‘at the close of every sentence, and at the conclusion, the ap- 
plause was tremendous.’ - - - THe corner-stone of the ‘ Rockland County 
Female Institute’ was laid the other day at Nyack, in the presence of a 
‘great cloud of witnesses.’ The address of Hon. Hugh Maxwet. was an 
eloquent and every way admirable and appropriate effort. The proceedings 
were terminated by a dinner at Smrrn’s (late of the Brooklyn ‘ Globe’ Hotel,) 
where were much congratulation and some good speaking, by Colonel Pye, 
Mr. Ferpon, Rev. Mr. West, of Piermont, and others. The following is 
now ‘in order :’ 


‘Mr. Stmon V. Stickies, a native of Rockland county, prompted by a laudable 
American enterprise, sought in early life the improvement of his condition, as an ad- 
venturer at the ‘sunny South.’ Having been prospered in business far more than in 
health, he has devoted himself for several years past to the recovery of the latter, 
by foreign travel and comparative retirement from the anxieties and cares of business 
life. The subject of Seemske Education, especially in the solid and substantial acquire- 
ments which are appropriate to the mothers and guardians of early youth, has long 
been a favorite one with Mr. Sicktes. About a year since he made the generous 
proffer of a splendid lot containing about four acres, with water front, situate a little 
south of Nyack Village, (commanding a view of the Tappain-Zee, with its variegated 
border of thriving villages, fruitful fields, and lofty mountains,) to the Executive Com- 
mittee of ‘7he American Woman Educational Association’ for a female college. As 
their chief aim, however, pointed more westward, where they have already two endur- 
ing monuments of their benevolent enterprise in the female colleges of Milwaukee and 
Dubuque; and as their Association, in common with every other department of Christ- 
ian benevolence, was not free from the pecuniary pressure of the times, they could give 
no very early promise of a similar Institute at Nyack. 

‘At this juncture Rev. Mr. Van Zanprt, pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of Nyack, after consultation with Mr. Sickies, and deliberate consideration, 
volunteered his services to ascertain what could be accomplished for female education 
in Rockland, on the basis of a joint-stock company. After carefully selecting the men, 
and preparing the war for a private meeting for the purpose of forming a nucleus, 
such a meeting was called on the 9th December of last year; about fifteen gentlemen 
were present. Mr. Sicktes was called to the chair, and Mr. Van Zanpr gem 
Secretary. The object of the meeting was stated by the Secretary, and warmly enter- 


tained by the meeting. A Committee was raised to report rules and regulations for 
the proposed Institution. These were repdrted and adopted; a Board of Trustees 
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was constituted; an Executive Committee chosen; and nearly five thousand dollars 
subscribed (by the gentlemen present) toward the establishment of the Institute. 

‘Since then this important enterprise has steadily advanced. An amount of nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars has been secured, beside the lot. A suitable plan for the 
building has been matured, which, when completed, cannot fail to become an object 
both of admiration and attraction. The hope is entertained that in a few weeks the 
work will be under contract, and that during the coming autumn the Institute will be 
opened for the reception of —. The plan of the building, as approved by the Com- 
mittee, will be one hundred feet front, on the bay, and the Piermont Road, with five 
stories on the former and four on the latter, and with ample capacity for one hundred 
boarders. The domestic arrangement and general policy of the Institute are to be 
similar to those of the Female Seminary at Mount Holyoke, (Mass.) Eighteen thou- 
sand dollars are already subscribed to the work.’ 


We hope our esteemed friend and correspondent will pardon us for quot- 
ing so much of his private letter as relates to our mutual friend and old con- 
tributor, the author of ‘The Saint Leger Papers :’ 


‘Our friend Sr. Lecer is breathing the pure mountain air among the Granite Hills. 
His summer home is on the east bank of the Connecticut, just below old Dartmouth, 
and near the residence of his venerable parents, where for more than a century the 
sturdy old oak and elm have shaded the ancestral home. Away in the distance, rest- 
ing its blue peak against the sky, rises Mount Ascutney, second in height to the 
White Mountain range. Intervening mountains rise above the thickly-wooded hills 
which stretch along the banks of the Connecticut, the Muscomy, and the White rivers, 
whieh mingle their waters here. Just discernible between the trees, and in beautiful 
contrast with their green foliage, is the white bridge, which crosses the Muscomy. I 
watched the long trains of cars darting over the bridge and away among the trees, and 
the smoke of the locomotive rising in graceful curves until it mingled with the blue 
vault above. Again I looked at the mountains, the undulating fields, the rivers, the 
white bridge, and the green trees: and I thought, ‘Truly this is a fit abode for Genius.’ 

‘Our friends have made their summer retreat a graceful and elegant home. As you 
enter their dwelling you see that the hand of taste and genius has been busy there, 
If the forthcoming second series of St. Lecer meet not the anticipations of its 
warmest admirers, we must deduce that luxurious repose drives away labor. 

‘There, at Lebanon you have your choice to take the morning train, at six o’clock, or 
the afternoon train, at two o’clock, either of which brings ycu down the beautiful val- 
ley of the Connecticut to New-York in just ten hours.’ 


We like to see genius ‘well-bestowed.’ - - - Ovr neighbor, Colonel 
S ——, has a glass, which reveals the other side of the Tappain-Zee to our 
vision as perfectly as if we were on the opposite shore, although it is full 
three miles from where we indite the present scriblet. And, as the orators 
say, ‘when we take our eye and throw it’ across the river, we see many 
things of various interest. Every day, we can discern Grorrry Crayon 
walking along the pleasant Pocantico, that throws its clear stream into the 
Hudson, near the south side of his beautiful nest of refinement, ‘Sunnyside,’ 
or thoughtfully surveying his ‘profane improvement,’ the d—m, over 
which the waters pour in a sheet of translucent silver. We are not of a 
prying disposition, and probably it is none of our business: but we must 
say that the Monday’s washing along the line of the Hudson River Rail-road, 
opposite to us, does n’t reveal a very creditable state of things in the ménage 
of the millionaires who expand and bourgeon upon the east bank. There are 
shirts along that line that require immediate attention : and there are two pairs 
of summer-pantaloons — it may perhaps be adscititious to allude to the fact 
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now, as the season is getting late — which, with all our lack of * worldly gear,’ 
we should not think of wearing in their present state. But, ‘ the least said, the 
soonest mended.’ As we remarked before, it is none of our business. But 
we can’t help seeing, when we are looking through Colonel S ’s match- 
less glass. Who was that man who got out of the cars on Saturday after- 
noon, at Irvington, and sent up an old black trunk to Mr. K "s by a red- 
haired porter, with a pair of ancient patent-leather boots strapped on the 
outside? He could n’t have been any ‘great things.’ His hat was a very in- 
different ‘tile,’ too, if we are a judge of hats. - - - An! ladies! —if you knew 
how such a tribute as the following to ‘A Baltimore Belle at Newport’ 
touches the hearts of bachelor-men, you would flirt less, flaunt less, be less 
affected and pretentious, and ‘more yourselves’ every way : 








‘Sue has not the hardihood nor the style of her New-York rivals; there is less of 
general aspect, but far more of home-bred and feminine grace. She is thoroughly 
amiable ; her smile is winning, her costume modest, her voice ‘gentle and low — an 
excellent thing in woman ;’ without the mental culture of the Bostonian, or the exclu- 
sively tasteful charm of the Philadelphian, there is something more girlish, quietly 
cheerful and unconsciously pleasant about her. Her affability is caught from habitual 
intercourse with domestic characters; from truly social, friendly relations, and not 
from promiscuous or showy associations. She makes you think of a happy fire-side 
and a loving companion ; you imagine her name to be Mary, and think it would be the 
most natural and charming thing in the world to make it your household word. She 
does not seem in the least ambitious or hackneyed or complacent, but altogether the 
most delectable of ‘human nature’s daily food,’ without the remote possibility of ever 
becoming either a blue-stocking, a shrew, or a strong-minded woman. Ina word ‘she 


is lovable.’ 

This is a beautiful character. - - - Passinc down Fourth-street, Cin- 
cinnati, in the windows of an establishment like that of Messrs. WiLL1Ams, 
STgveNs AND WiL.iAqs, in Broadway, we saw a striking portrait of a face 
that seemed familiar to our remembrance, ‘ Who is that?’ we asked, of a 
handsome young man, smoking a segar near the door. ‘ Bearp, the Artist.’ 
‘Who painted it?’ ‘Hedid.’ ‘What! our old friend Bearp? It is a capi- 
tal likeness, and a good painting.’ ‘It is so considered here.’ ‘Will you 
oblige me with a light?’ We took out a ‘ Burnetr-House’ segar (find better, 
out of Cuba, if you can,) and having inquired the direction, proceeded to 
Bearp’s studio, a beautiful apartment, with the best of lights. It needed 
but a glance at his portraits to show how much he had improved upon the 
last painting which we had seen from his pencil in New-York. Afterward 
we had the pleasure to meet him, and make him acquainted with a genial 
but quietly-waggish friend: ‘ Mr. T , Mr. Bearp.’ ‘Yes, I see!’ said 
W. C. T., pointing to the flowing mass which depended from his cheeks and 
chin: ‘ Beard, I think you said the name was.’ The hit, kindly meant, was 
as kindly received; and after the discussion of a Catawba-wine cobbler, 
(can there be sin in such a nectar?) ‘so it was that we departed,’ to rolla 
‘three-hundred string’ of ten-pins! - - - Have you seen any of the 
‘Ambrotypes’ of Mr. Brapy, the distinguished Dagurreotypist of this city ? 
Nothing so artistic and truly beautiful has ever been seen of its kind in this 
country. The artist who inserts the scenery and back-grounds, in water- 
colors, is a most gifted and finished painter, with taste as exquisite as his 
touch is delicate and effective. - - - Tue thermometer was at ninety- 
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five degrees, in the shade, at the ‘Louisville Hotel,’ when, in answer 
to the courteous card of Prentice, of the ‘Louisville Journal,’ we sallied out 
with our friend M , to beard the lion in his den, Rivers of water ran 
down our back, because we kept not our promise to forego stirring out until 
the sun had declined somewhat from the zenith. Howbeit, we went and 
found the Eprror seated at the head of an oblong table, like a General direct- 
ing the movements of an army; his sleeves rolled up, the perspiration pour- 
ing from his face, while he dictated to an amanuensis — the luxurious heb- 
domadalist ! — the ‘leader,’ ‘second column,’ and incidental ‘ niaseries,’ for 
the next day’s ‘Journal.’ Something further of this well-known journalist’s 
history in our next, that has often made us laugh, 





—— ‘TILL ye might see 
Ye teares rolle down ye cheeke.’ 


Itis as authentic as itis good. - - - We are frequently asked, ‘How 
can we get to your country quarters?’ We answer: ‘Two excellent and 
well-officered boats, the ‘/saac P. Smith,’ Captain Buancue, and ‘The Arrow,’ 
Captain Liepecker, sail to Piermont every day; the first in the afternoon, 
at three o’clock, the second at eleven in the morning. - - - ANOTHER 
grab at ‘that quarter,’ from another quarter : 


Danae in her tower sat, 
Unwitting what could sin do; 

Why should she care, imprisoned there? 
No one could scale the window. 


But mighty Jove, possessed with love, 
Said: ‘Let’s see what can tin do;’ 
In a golden shower he pierced the tower, 
And scorned both door and window. Rip 


Who holds the stake? - - - We don’t intend, by any means, to 
relate all our recent ‘travel’s history’ this month. What ‘times’ we had 
in Ohio and in Kentucky: what we saw in returning through Indiana ‘ by 
rail’ to Cincinnati: the pleasant trip we made, with most kind guidance, to 
Columbus, and what we saw there: our journey thence to beautiful Buffalo: 
thence to Niagara and the Suspension Brice; what we remember of numerous 
‘impressions by the way; ’ shall not all these appear hereafter ? ‘By the mass,’ 
and they shall, ‘life and health permitting.’ - - - We could have wept, if it 
could have done any good, when we opened the basket of peaches sent us 
by our obliging contemporary, Mr. Gzorce F. Brown, Editor of the ‘Alton 
Daily Courier” All were spoiled, save one, and that one showed us what 
we had lost. - - - We haveseen and heard Racnei! And never have 
we seen or heard her equal. Her influence in voice, action, general manner, 
is simply electrical. You cannot describe it, and we shall not try. All we 
shall do, will be to go and hear her every time she performs, if we can. 
Our advice to all others is, to do the same. 
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News Publications, Art-Notices, Lte. 


Mackenzir’s ‘Bits or Buarney.— Commend us to an Irishman for a 
hearty appreciation of a work like this. Hear what a competent Irish critic, 
a country neighbor of ours, says of the book : 


‘Tne reader who takes up this volume with the idea that its contents are exclusively ‘ blarney ° 
will, we opine, be agreeably disappointed when he finds what an agreeable book Dr. Mackenziz 
has given to the public. He will find a collection of sketches, including traits of the Irish people, 
anecdotes of rollicking boys, who lived but for fun and frolic; wild legends of the peasantry, many 
of them involving very good morals, pleasant stories, to while away the long evenings, and essays 
upon the two great Irish Publicists, Henry Grattan and Danret O'CONNELL, the latter particu- 
larly, being the best sketch of ‘ Great Liberator’ we have seen. It carries him from his cradle al- 
most, to the time when, ‘mid Genoa’s stately palaces, on his way to the Eternal City, broken down 
in health, and worn away by his /ife-long labors, he delivered up his soul to his MaxKer, his heart 
to Rome, and his body to his poor country, where it now rests in Glasnevin cemetery. The Doctor 
writes con amore, and he writes, too, of what he has seen and knows, and gives us no mere specu- 
lation ; and hence the pleasure found in reading his books. He evidently was no worshipper of 
O’CoNNELL, the man who, when he was reprimanded by the Speaker of the House of Commons 
for charging corruption and bribery on the dominant party in the House, deliberately rose in his 
seat and repeated the offensive charge; but the Doctor gives us an estimate of his character which 
the ‘ Old Irelander ’ will, when he thinks coolly of the matter, see the justice of, and that will make 
‘Young Ireland’ weep that such a man was so wedded to ‘ moral force’ that he refrained from 
raising the cry on the Hill of Tara that would have led to Ireland's resurrection. 

‘Of poetry, we have ‘The Geraldine.’ But why call this a ‘ bit of blarney?’ By Apoxto! the 
dying chief’s address to his ‘ Younger Born,’ with the latter's response, and his promise 


‘To win the fame that warriors win, and haply to entwine, 
In other lands, some honor new round the name of GERALDINE,’ 


instead of betaking himself to the cloister, as laid out for him in his infant years, made our blood 
tingle. They are noble lines. Many a countryman of the dying chieftain yearns to see some one 


‘Unfurl the silken sun-burst in the noon-tide’s golden shine,’ 


in the cause of his country against the Sassenach. No, no! this is no ‘ bit of blarney,’ but a right 
noble ballad, 
* We have also a sketch of Captain Rock, the famous outlaw, which contains graphic descriptions 


of scenes in Ireland during the Wurresoy Insurrection, together with a biography of the myste 
rious Captain, and the story of 


‘His gallantry, his glory, and his fate,’ 


which contains many facts interesting to those who would know of the terrible Captain Rock, a 
person who at one time gave the English authorities in Ireland a great deal more trouble than they 
thanked him for. In fact, Dr. Mackenzre has given us a right pleasant book, the merits of which 
in no wise suffer from the way in which Reprreup has embalmed it. It abounds in anecdote, and 
tells us of the famous ‘ Prout Papers,’ which the readers of Frazer will recollect with pleasure, 
and furthermore, tells of the real ‘Father Prout,’ who did not write the ‘ Prout Papers,’ at all, 
at all. By-the-by, we do most respectfully call the attention of all dominies, whose ‘ respected ’ but 
bad-paying ‘hearers’ are backward in coming forward with their salaries, to Father Provut's ser- 


mon on that all-important subject ; and if the respected ‘ Peprer’ be yet in the land of the living, 
we wish him to notice the ‘ Pome’ to 


—— ‘a barrister of great fame,’ 


in the ‘bit’ on Irish dancing-masters.’ 


Tue Ira ian Opera, at the Academy of Music, will commence the first of October, for a sea- 
son of over three months. Madame LaGrancGe and the distinguished artists who accompanied 
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her, with others, are to appear. In addition to the more favorite Italian operas heretofore pre- 
sented, MeyerBeEr’s operas, the ‘ HuGuenots,’ ‘ Propuet,’ ‘ Eromwe pu Norp,’ and other novel- 
ties are to be produced in the style which gave such pleasure to all who last season saw ‘ WILLIAM 
Teti’and ‘Trovatorge.’ We learn that the chorus and orchestra are to be increased, the latter 
under the direction of the popular Marerzex, and that no effort will be spared to make the Aca 
demy worthy of the continued support of all who appreciate an entertainment so refined in its 
character, and so elevating in its influence. 

CumMines’s ScnooL or Design. — Cummrnas, the artist, opened his School of Design for the 
season on the Fourteenth of September. Pupils, however, may enter the class at any time. Some 
new arrangements are in contemplation for the purpose of giving the pupils larger opportunities in 
the higher branches of an artist's education. Provided the demand be sufficient to cover the neces- 
sary disbursements, classes and lectures will be established, under competent instructors, in per- 
spective, anatomy, sculpture, and modelling, wood-engraving, architecture, and mechanical draw- 
ing, living and costumed models, or any of those departments, The skill and assiduity with which 


the pupils of Mr. Cummines’s school are instructed, lead us to hope that the opportunity for mak- 
ing those new arrangements will be afforded. 


Tue advertisement of the CosmoronitTAN Art AssocraTIon will be found on the second page of 
our cover. The Association enter on their second year under the most favorable auspices, and 
will distribute among their patrons a much larger number of paintings and valuable works of art 
than they did last year. Subscriptions for the KnickerBocKeERr and all the Magazines on their 
list are received by our publisher at 348 Broadway. 


AmonG the late publications of Messrs. Joun P. Jewett AND Company, of Boston, to which 
we hope to give more attention in future, are ‘ MoperRN MysTEeriIes EXPLAINED AND EXPoseED,’ 
discussing the Revelations of Davis, the Phenomena of Spiritualism, the Inspiration of the Bible, 
and the Revelations of SwepENBorG. By Rev. A. Manan, First President of Cleveland 


University. President Manan has paid more attention to modern spiritualism than any of our 
scientific men. 


Also, ‘Cora AND THe Doctor; orn, ReveLatTions or A Purystctan’s Wire.’ We have often 
thought the wife of a practising physician might write an experience of surpassing interest, and 
we doubt not the volume before us is worthy of a wide circulation. 


From Putiurs, Sampson AND CoMPANY we have ‘JAPAN aS IT WAS AND Is,’ a large 
volume, with maps. By Ricuarp Hiipretn, author of the ‘ History of the United States.’ As 
a matter of course, this volume embraces all the latest information which has been obtained about 
Japan, and will be most welcome at this time. From the same house we have received ‘ LETTERS 
TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN JUST ENTERING UPON Practice.’ By James Jackson, M.D., LL.D. 
The high position Dr. Jackson has so long maintained, and the easy, familiar style of these letters, 
will no doubt commend them to every young physician and student. 


A friend writes us, that when last in Boston, he called on Messrs. PARKER, KING AND CoMPANY, 
Cornhill, and saw there, among other beautiful works, a most pleasing picture by Hatt of this 
city. The subject was the ‘Sun-Shower,’ and three lovelier female faces huddled under an um- 
brella, from which the rain was fast dripping, he never beheld. We will add that Messrs, Parker 
AND CompPANy’s establishment is similar to that of WILLIAMS AND STEVENS of this city, and they 
always have some fine paintings on view, well worth the attention of citizens and strangers. 


Ferripce AND Company, Franklin-Square, New-York, and Washington-street, Boston, have 
issued ‘ Morepun,’ the soi-dit novel of Sir Water Scort, and the ‘ Conressions or A PRETTY 
Woman’ and ‘Jzatous Wirr.’ By Miss Parpor. All popular novels in the cheap style. 


Lownpes’ Patent Pen AND Perncit CASE is a very ingenious, neat, and convenient article, 
manufactured exclusively by W. M. Wi_martu, 44, Maiden-lane, New-York. 


«*, Numerous excellent publications await early notice, among which are the following : 
‘Poetry and Mystery of Dreams, by Cnarites G. Letanp; ‘Art Hints, by J. J. Jarvis; 
‘ American Indicator,’ by Tomas VarpEn; ‘Learning to Talk,’ by Jacos Assorr; ‘ Clouds 
and Sunshine,’ by Reape; ‘Oration and Poem before the Delta-Phi Society, New-York ;’ 
‘Professor BANVARD on Collegiate Education and College Government;’ ‘American Journal 
of Education and College Review;’ ‘Indian Legends and Other Poems, by Mary GARDINER 
HorsrorD ; ‘ Iowa as it isin 1855; ‘ History, Organization, and Transactions of the Ohio Editorial 


Association, 1853-4-5;’ McLze’s ‘ Alphabets for Engravers and Painters of Letters; ’ TENNysoNn’s 
‘Maud,’ ete. 
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